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FELLOW STUDENTS, 
I LOOK back to-day to a time before 
the middle of the century, when I was 
reading at Edinburgh, and fervently wish- 
ing to come to this University. At three 
colleges I applied for admission, and, as 
things then were, I was refused by all. 
Here, from the first, I vainly fixed my 
hopes, and here, in a happier hour, 
after five-and-forty years, they are at last 
fulfilled. 
I desire first to speak to you of that which 
I may reasonably call the Unity of Modern 
History, as an easy approach to questions 
ß 
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UNITY 


necessary to be met on the threshold by 
anyone occupying this place, which my 
predecessor has made so formidable to me 
by the reflected lustre of his name. 
You have often heard it said that 
, 
Modern History is a subject to which 
neither beginning nor end can be assigned. 
No beginning, because the dense web of 
the fortunes of man is woven without a 
void; because, in society as in nature, the 
structure is continuous, and we can trace 
things back uninterruptedly, until we 
dilnly descry the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in the forests of Germany. No 
end, because, on the same principle, 
history made and history making are 
scientifically inseparable and separately 
unmeaning. 
" Politics," said Sir John Seeley,." are 
vulgar when they are not liberalised by 
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history, and history fades into n1ere lit- 
erature when it loses sight of its relation 
to practical politics." Everybody perceives 
the sense in which this is true. F or the 
science of politics is the one science that is 
deposited by the stream of history, like 
grains of gold in the sand of a river; and 
the knowledge of the past, the record of 
truths revealed by experience, is eminently 
practical, as an instrun1ent of action, and 
a power that goes to the making of the 
future. l In France, such is the weight 
attached to the study of our own time, 
that there is an appointed course of con- 
ten1porary history, with appropriate text- 
books. 2 That is a chair which, in the 
progressive division of labour by which 
both science and government prosper, 3 
may some day be founded in this country. 
Meantime, we do well to acknowledge 
13 2 
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LINK ßET\VEEN 


the points at which the two epochs 
diverge. For the contemporary differs 
from the modern in this, that many of its 
facts cannot by us be definitely ascertained. 
The living do not give up their secrets 
\\Tith the candour of the dead; one key 
is always excepted, and a generation 
passes before we can ensure accuracy. 
Common report and outward seeming 
are bad copies of the reality, as the 
initiated know it. Even of a thing 
so memorable as the war of 1870, the 
true cause is still obscure; much that 
we believed has been scattered to the 
winds in the last six months, and further 
revelations by important witnesses are 
about to appear. The use of history turns 
far more on certainty than on abundance 
. - 
of acquired information. 
Beyond the question of certainty is the 
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question of detachn1ent. The process by 
which principles are discovered and ap- 
propriated is other than that by which, in 
practice, they are applied; and our most 
sacred and disinterested convictions ought 
to take shape in the tranquil regions of 
the air, above the tun1ult and the telnpest 
of active life. 4 F or a man is justly despised 
who has one opInIon in history and 
another in politics, one for abroad and 
another at home, one for opposition and 
another for office. History compels us 
to fasten on abiding issues, and rescues 
us from the temporary and transient. 
Politics and history are interwoven, 
but are not commensurate. Ours is a 
don1ain that reaches farther than affairs of 
state, and is not subject to the jurisdiction 
of governments. I t is our function to 
keep in view and to conllnand the move- 
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NOT GOVERNED 


ß1ent of ideas, which are not the effect but 
the cause of public events; 5 and even to 
allow some priority to ecclesiastical history 
over civil, since, by reason of the graver 
issues concerned, and the vi tal conse- 
quences of error, it opened the way in 
research, and \vas the first to be treated by 
close reasoners and scholars of the higher 
rank. 6 
In the same manner, there is wisdom 
and depth in the philosophy which always 
considers the origin and the germ, and 
glories in history as one consistent epic. 7 
Yet every student ought to kno\v that 
mastery is acquired by resolved limitation. 
And confusion ensues from the theory of 

Iontesquieu and of his school, who, 
adapting the san1e terrn to things unlike, 
insist that freedom is the primitive con- 
dition of the race from which we are 
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sprung. 8 If we are to account ll1ind not 
l11atter, ideas not force, the spiritual 
property that gives dignity, and grace, and 
intellectual value to history, and its action 
on the ascending life of man, then we shall 
not be prone to explain the universal by 
the national, and civilisation by custom. 9 
A speech of Antigone, a single sentence of 
Socrates, a few lines that were inscrib@d on 
an Indian rock before the Second Punic 
War, the footsteps of a silent yet prophetic 
people who dwelt by the Dead Sea, and 
perished in the fall of Jerusalem, come 
nearer to our lives than the ancestral 
wisdom of barbarians who fed their swine 
on the Hercynian acorns. 
F or our present purpose, then, I de- 
scribe as modern history that which begins 
four hundred years ago, which is marked 
off by an evident and intelligible line from 
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MEDIÆVAL LIMIT 


the time immediately preceding, and dis- 
plays in its course specific and distinctive 
characteristics of its own. 10 The modern 
age did not proceed from the mediæval by 
normal succession, with outward tokens 
, 
of legitimate descent. Unheralded, it 
founded a new order of things, under a 
law of innovation, sapping the ancient 
reIgn of continuity. In those days 
Columbus subverted the notions of the 
world, and reversed the conditions of pro- 
duction, wealth and power; in those days, 
Machiavelli released government from the 
restraint of law; Erasmus diverted the 
current of ancient learning from profane 
into Christian channels; Luther broke the 
chain of authority and tradition at the 
strongest link; and Copernicus erected an 
invincible power that set for ever the mark 
of progress upon the time that was to 
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come. There is the same unbound origin- 
ality and disregard for inherited sanctions 
in the rare philosophers as in the discovery 
of Divine Right, and the intruding Im- 
perialism of Rome. The like effects are 
visible everywhere, and one generation 
beheld them all. It was an awakening of 
new life; the world revolved in a different 
orbit, determined by influences unknown 
before. After many ages persuaded of 
the headlong decline and impending dis- 
solution of society, 11 and governed by usage 
and the will of masters who were in their 
graves, the sixteenth century went forth 
armed for untried experience, and ready 
to watch with hopefulness a prospect of 
incalculable change. 
That forward movement divides it 
broadly from the older world; and the 
unity of the new is manifest in the un i- 
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versal spirit of investigation and discovery 
which did not cease to operate, and with- 
stood the recurring efforts of reaction, 
until, by the advent of the reign of general 
ideas ,yhich we call the Revolution, it at 
, 
length prevailed.1 2 This successive de- 
liverance and gradual passage, for good 
and evil, fron1 subordination to inde- 
pendence is a phenon1enon of primary 
import to us, because historical science has 
been one of its instruments. 13 If the Past 
has been an bbstacle and a burden, know- 
ledge of the Past is the safest and the 
surest en1ancipation. And the earnest 
search for it is one of the signs that dis- 
tinguish the four centuries of which I speak 
from those that went before. The middle 
ages, \vhich possessed good \vriters of 
contemporary narrati\Te, were careless and 
impatient of older fact. They became 
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content to be deceived, to live In a twi- 
light of fiction, under clouds of false 


witness, inventing according to con- 
venience, and glad to welcome the forger 
and the cheat. I ! As time went on, 
the atmosphere of accredited n1endacity 
thickened, until, in the Renaissance, the 
art of exposing falsehood dawned upon 
keen I talian minds. I t ,vas then that 
history as we understand it began to be 
understood, and the illustrious dynasty of 
scholars arose to whom we still look both 
for method and material. Unlike the 
dreaming prehistoric world, ours knows the 
need and the duty to make itself master of 
the earlier times, and to forfeit nothing 
of their wisdom or their warnings,15 and 
has devoted its best energy and treasure 
to the sovereign purpose of detecting error 
and vindicating entrusted truth. 16 
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In this epoch of full-g-rown history men 
have not acquiesced in the given con- 
ditions of their lives. Taking little for 
granted they have sought to know the 
ground they stand on, and the road they 
, 
travel, and the reason why. Over then1, 
therefore, the historian has obtained an in- 
creasing ascendancy.17 The law of stability 
was overcome by the power of ideas, con- 
stantly varied and rapidly rene\ved ; 18 ideas 
that give life and motion, that take wing 
and traverse seas and frontiers, making it 
futile to pursue the consecutive order of 
events in the seclusion of a separate 
nationality.19 They compel us to share the 
existence of societies wider than our own, 
to be familiar with distant and exotic 
types, to hold our march upon the loftier 
summits, along the central range, to live 
in the company of heroes, and saints, and 
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ß1en of g-enlus, that no single country 
could produce. \Ve cannot afford wan- 
tonly to lose sight of great men and 
n1emorable lives, and are bound to store up 
objects for admiration as far as may be ; 20 
for the effect of implacable research is con- 
stantly to reduce their number. No intel- 
lectual exercise, for instance, can be more 
invigorating than to \vatch the working of 
the mind of N apoìeon, the most entirely 
known as well as the ablest of historic 
men. I n another sphere, it is the 
VISion of a higher world to be In- 
timate with the character of F énelon, the 
cherished model of poli ticians, ecclesiastics, 
and n1en of letters, the witness against 
one century and precursor of another, the 
advocate of the poor against oppres- 
sion, of liberty in an age of arbitrary 
po\ver, of tolerance in an age of persecu- 
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tion, of the humane virtues an10ng Inen 
accustomed to sacrifice then1 to authority, 
the man of whom one enen1Y says that his 
cleverness was enough to strike terror, 
and another, that genius poured in torr
nts 
from his eyes. For the minds that are 
greatest and best alone furnish the In- 
structive examples. A man of ordinary 
proportion or inferior metal kno\vs not 
how to think out the rounded circle of 
his thought, how to divest his ,vill of 
its surroundings and to rise above the 
pressure of time and race and circun1- 
stance,21 to choose the star that guides 
his course, to correct, and test, and assay 
his convictions by the light within,22 and, 
with a resolute conscience and ideal 
courage, to re-model and reconstitute the 
character which birth and education gave 
him. 23 
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F or ourselves, if it \yere not the quest of 
the higher level and the extended horizon, 
International history would be imposed by 
the exclusive and insular reason that par- 
liamentary reporting is younger than par- 
liaments. The foreigner has no mystic 
fabric in his government, and no arca1lUJJZ 
inzþerii. For hin1, the foundations have 
been laid bare; every motive and function 
of the n1echanism is accounted for as 
distinctly as the works of a \vatch. But 
with our indigenous constitution, not made 
with hands or written upon paper, but 
claiming to develope by a law of organic 
growth; \vith our disbelief in the virtue of 
definitions and general principles and our 
reliance on relative truths, we can have 
nothing equivalent to the vivid and pro- 
longed debates in which other communities 
have displa yed the inmost secrets of 
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RESOURCES 


political science to every n1an who can 
read. And the discussions of constituent 
assemblies, at Philadelphia, Versailles and 
Paris, at Cadiz and Brussels, at Geneva, 
Frankfort and Berlin, above ne
rly all, 
those of the most enlightened States in 
the American Union, when they have 
recast their institutions, are paramount 
in the literature of politics, and proffer 
treasures which at home we have never 


enjoyed. 
To historians the later part of their 
enormous subject is precious because it is 
inexhaustible. I t is the best to know 
because it is the best known and the most 
explicit. Earlier scenes stand out from a 
background of obscurity. We soon reach 
the sphere of hopeless ignorance and un- 
profitable doubt But hundreds and even 
thousands of the moderns have borne 
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testilnony against thenlsel ves, and may be 
studied in their private correspondence 
and sentenced on their o\vn confession. 
Their deeds are done in the daylight. 
Every country opens its archives and 
invites us to penetrate the mysteries of 
State. V./hen H allalTI \vrote his chapter 
on J ames I I., France was the only 
Power whose reports were available. 
Rome followed, and the Hague; and then 
can1e the stores of the I talian States, and 
at last the Prussian and the Austrian 
papers, and partly those of Spain. Where 
Hallam and Lingard were dependent on 
Barillon, their successors consul t the 
diplomacy of ten governments. The 
topics indeed are few on which the re- 
sources have been so employed that we 
can be content with the work done for us, 
and never wish it to be done over again. 
C 
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BEGINNING 


Part of the lives of Luther and Frederic, 
a little of the Thirty Years' War, much 
of the American Revolution and the 
French Restoration, the early years of 
Richelieu and IVlazarin, and a fe\v 
volumes of Mr. Gardiner, show here 
and there like Pacific islands In 
the ocean. I should not even venture 
to claim for Ranke, the real orIgIn- 
ator of the heroic study of records, 
and the most prompt and fortunate of 
European pathfinders, that there is one of 
his seventy volumes that has not been 
overtaken and in part surpassed. I t is 
through his accelerating influence mainly 
that our branch of study has become pro- 
gressive, so that the best master is quickly 
distanc
d by the better pupil. 24 The 
Vatican archives alone, now made acces- 
sible to the world, filled 3,239 cases when 
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they Vlere sent to France; and they are not 
the richest. \Ve are still at the beginning 
of the documentary age, which will tend 
to make history independent of historians, 
to develope learning at the expense of 
,vriting, and to accomplish a revolution 
in other sciences as well. 25 
To men in general I would justify the 
stress I am laying on modern history, 
neither by urging its varied wealth, nor the 
rupture with precedent, nor the perpetuity 
of change and increase of pace, nor the 
growing predominance of opinIon over 
belief, and of knowledge over opinion, but 
by the argument that it is a narrative told 
of ourselves, the record of a life which is 
our own, of efforts not yet abandoned to 
repose, of problems that still entangle the 
feet and vex the hearts of Inen. Every 
part of it is weighty \vith inestimable 
C 2 
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!\10DERN HISTORY 


lessons that we n1ust learn by experience 
and at a great price, if we know not how 
to profit by the example and teaching of 
those who have gone before us, in a 
society largely resen1bling the one w
 live 
in. 26 I ts study fulfils its purpose even if 
it only makes us wiser, without producing 
books, and gives us the gift of his- 
torical thinking, which is better than his- 
torical learning. 27 I t is a most powerful 
ingredient in the formation of character 
and the training of talent, and our his- 
torical judgments have as much to do with 
hopes of heaven as public or private con- 
duct. Convictions that have been strained 
through the instances and the comparisons 
of modern times differ immeasurably in 
solidity and force from those which every 
new fact perturbs, and which are often little 
better than illusions or unsifted prejudice. 28 
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The first of hunlan concerns is re- 
ligion, and it is the salient feature of the 
modern centuries. They are signalised as 
the scene of Protestant developnlents. 
Starting from a time of extreme indiffer- 
ence, ignorance, and decline, they \vere at 
once occupied with that conflict which ,vas 
to rage so long, and of \vhich no man 
could imagine the infinite consequences. 
Dogmatic conviction-for I shun to speak 
of faith in connection with many characters 
of those days-dogmatic conviction rose 
to be the centre of universal interest, and 
remained down to Cronlwell the supreme 
influence and motive of public policy. A 
time came when th
 intensity of prolonged 
conflict, 'when even the energy of antago- 
nistic assurance, abated sonle\vhat, and the 
controversial spirit began to make roonl 
for the scientific; and as the storm sub.. 
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INFLUENCE 


sided, and the area of settled questions 
emerged, much of the dispute was aban- 
doned to the serene and soothing touch 
of historians, invested as they are \vith 
the prerogative of redeeming the çause 
of religion from many unjust reproaches, 
and from the graver evil of reproaches 
that are just. Ranke used to say that 
Church interests prevailed in politics until 
the Seven Years' War, and marked a 
phase of society that ended when the 
hosts of Brandenburg went into action 
at Leuthen, chaunting their Lutheran 
hymns. 29 That bold proposition would be 
disputed even if applied to the present 
age. After Sir Robert Peel had broken up 
his party, the leaders who followed him de- 
clared that no-popery was the only basis 
on which it could be reconstructed. 30 On 
the other side may be urged that, in July 
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1870, at the outbreak of the French war, 
the only government that insisted on the 
abolition of the temporal power was 
Austria; and since then we have witnessed 
the fall of Castelar, because he attempted 
to reconcile Spain with Rome. 
Soon after 1850 several of the most 
intelligent men in France, struck by the 
arrested increase of their own popula- 
tion and by the telling statistics from 
Further Britain, foretold the coming pre- 
ponderance of the English race. They 
did not foretell, what none could then 
foresee, the still more sudden growth 
of Prussia, or that the three most 
important countries of the globe would, 
by the end of the century, be those 
that chiefly belonged to the conquests of 
the Reformation. So that in Religion, as 
in so many things, the product of these 
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RELIGION 


centuries has favoured the new elements; 
and the centre of gravity, moving from the 
Mediterranean nations to the Oceanic, from 
the Latin to the Teuton, has also passed 
from the Catholic to the Protestant. 31 , 
Out of these controversies proceeded 
political as well as historical science. It 
was in the Puritan phase, before the restor- 
ation of the Stuarts, that theology, blend- 
ing with politics, effected a fundamental 
change. The essentially English reform- 
ation of the seventeenth century was less 
a struggle between churches than between 
sects, often subdivided by questions of 
discipline and self-regulation rather than 
by dogma. The sectaries cherished no 
purpose or prospect of prevailing over the 
nations; and they were concernèd with 
the individual more than with the con- 
gregation, with conventicles, not with 
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state-churches. Their view was narrowed, 
but their sight was sharpened. I t ap- 
peared to them that governments and 
institutions are made to pass away, like 
things of earth, whilst souls are imlnortal ; 
that there is no more proportion between 
liberty and power than bet\\Teen eternity 
and time; that, therefore, the sphere of 
enforced command ought to be restricted 
within fixed limits, and that which had 
been done by authority, and outward dis- 
cipline, and organised violence, should 
be attempted by division of power, and 
con1mitted to the intellect and the con- 
science of free men. 32 Thus was exchanged 
the dominion of will over will for the 
dominion of reason over reason. The 
true apostles of toleration are not those 
who sought protection for their own be- 
liefs, or who had none to protect; but men 
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to whom, irrespective of their cause, it 
was a political, a moral, and a theological 
dogma, a question of conscience, involving 
both religion and policy.33 Such a man 
was Socinus; and others arose in, the 
smaIIer sects-the Independent founder of 
the colony of Rhode Island, and the 
Quaker patriarch of Pennsylvania. IV1 uch 
of the energy and zeal which had laboured 
for authority of doctrine was employed for 
liberty of prophesying. The air was fiIIed 
\vith the enthusiasm of a new cry; but the 
cause was stiII the same. I t became a 
boast that religion was the mother of 
freedom, that freedom was the lawful off 
spring of religion; and this transmutation, 
this subversion of established forms of 
political life by the development of religious 
thought, brings us to the heart of my 
subject, to the significant and central 
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feature of the historic cycle before us. 
Deginning with the strongest religious 
movement and the most refined despotism 
ever known, it has led to the superiority 
of politics over divinity in the life of 
nations, and terminates in the equal claim 
of every man to be unhindered by man in 
the fulfilment of duty to God 34_ a doctrine 
laden with storm and havoc, which is 
the secret essence of the Rights of l\1an, 
and the indestructible soul of Revolution. 
When we consider ,vhat the adverse 
forces were, their sustained resistance, 
their frequent recovery, the critical mo- 
ments when the struggle seemed for ever 
desperate, in 1685, in 1772, in 1808, it is no 
hyperbole to say that the progress of the 
world towards self-government would have 
been arrested but for the strength afforded 
by the religious motive in the seven- 
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PROGRESS 


teenth century. And this constancy of 
progress, of progress in the direction 
of organised and assured freedom, is 
the characteristic fact of modern his- 
tory, and its tribute to the theory, of 
Providence. 35 Many persons, I am well 
assured, would detect that this is a 
very old story, and a trivial common- 
place, and would challenge proof that 
the world is making progress in aught 
but intellect, that it is gaining in freedom, 
or that increase in freedom is either a 
progress or a gain. Ranke, who was my 
own master, rejected the view that I 
ha ve stated; 36 Com te, the master of better 
men, believed that we drag a lengthening 
chain under the gathered weight of the 
dead hand; 37 and many of our recent 
classics, Carlyle, Newman, F roude, were 
persuaded that there is no progress 
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justifying the \vays of God to Inan, and 
that the mere consolidation of liberty is 
like the motion of creatures \vhose advance 
is in the direction of their tails. They 
de
m that anxious precaution against bad 
governn1ent is an obstruction to good, 
and degrades n10rality and mind by 
placing the capable at the mercy of the 
incapable, dethroning enlightened virtue 
for the benefit of the average man. They 
hold that great and salutary things are 
done for mankind by po\ver concentrated, 
not by po\ver balanced and cancelled 
and dispersed, and that the whig theory, 
sprung from decon1posing sects, the th
ory 
that authority is legitimate only by virtue 
of its checks, and that the sovereign 
is dependent on the subject, is rebellion 
against the divine will manifested all 
down the stream of time. 
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CERTAINTY 


I state the objection not that we may 
plunge into the crucial controversy of a 
sCience that IS not identical with ours, 
but in order to lllake my drift clear by 
the defining aid of express contradict,ion. 
No political doglna is as serviceable to 
my purpose here as the historian's n1axim 
to do the best he can for the other side, 
and to avoid pertinacity or en1phasis on his 
own. Like the economic precept Laissez- 
faire 38 which the eighteenth century 
derived from Colbert, it has been an 
important, if not a final step in the making 
of method. The strongest and most 
impressive personalities, it is true, like 
l\Iacaulay, Thiers, and the two greatest of 
living writers, Mommsen and Treitschke, 
project their own broad shadow upon their 
pages. This is a practice proper to great 
men, and a great man may be worth several 
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in1tnaculate historians. Otherwise there is 
virtue in the saying that a historian is seen 
at his best when he does not appear. 39 
Better for us is the example of the Bishop 
of Oxford, who never lets us know \vhat 
he thinks of anything but the n1atter 
before him; and of his illustrious French 
rival, F us tel de Coulanges, who said to 
an excited audience: "Do not imagine 
you are listening to me; it is history 
itself that speaks." 40 \\T e can found no 
philosophy on the observation of four 
hundred years, excluding three thousand. 
I t would be an imperfect and a fallacious 
induction. But I hope that even this 
narrow and disedifying section of history 
will aid you to see that the action of 
Christ who is rIsen on mankind whom he 
redeemed fails not, but increases; 41 that 
the wisdolll of divine rule appears not in 
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the perfection but in the il11}?rOVen1ent 
of the world; 42 and that achieved liberty 
is the one ethical result that rests on 
the converging and combined conditions 
of advancing civilisation. 43 Then you will 
, 
understand what a famous philosopher said, 
that History is the true den10nstration of 
Religion. 44 
But what do people mean who proclain1 
that liberty is the palm, and the prize, 
and the crown, seeing that it is an idea of 
which there are two hundred definitions, 
and that this wealth of interpretation has 
caused more bloodshed than anything, 
except theology? Is it Democracy as in 
F rance, or F ederalisn1 as in An1erica, or 
the national independence which bounds 
the Italian vie\v, or the reign of the fittest, 
which is the ideal of Germans? 45 I know 
not whether it will ever fall within my 
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sphere of duty to trace the slow progress 
of that idea through the chequered scenes 
of our history, and to describe how subtle 
speculations touching the nature of con- 
SCIence promoted a nobler and more 
spiritual conception of the liberty that 
protects it,46 until the guardian of rights 
developed into the guardian of duties 
which are the cause of rights,47 and that 
which had been prized as the material 
safeguard for treasures of earth became 
sacred as security for things that are divine. 
All that we require is a workday key to 
history, and our present need can be 
supplied without pausing to satisfy philo- 
sophers. Without inquIring how far 
Sarasa or Butler, Kant or Vinet, is right 
as to the infallible voice of God in man, 
we may easily agree in this, that where 
absolutism reigned, by irresistible arms, con- 
D 
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centrated possessions, auxiliary churches, 
and inhuman laws, it reigns no more; that 
commerce having rIsen against land, 
labour against wealth, the state against the 
forces dominant in society,48 the division 
, 
of power against the state, the thought of 
individuals against the practice of ages, 
neither authorities, nor minorities, nor 
majorities can command implicit obedi- 
ence; and, where there has been long and 
arduous experience, a rampart of tried 
conviction and accumulated knowledge, 49 
where there is a fair level of general 
morality, education, courage, and self- 
restraint, there, if there only, a society 
may be found that exhibits the condition 
of life towards which, by elimination of 
failures, the world has been movIng 
through the allotted space. 50 You will 
know it by out\vard signs: Representa- 
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tion, the e-xtinction of slavery, the reign of 
0pinion, and the like; better still by less 
apparent evidences: the security of the 
weaker groups 5] and the liberty of con- 
science, which, effectually secured, secures 
the rest. 
Here we reach a point at which my 
argument threatens to abut on a contra- 
diction. I f the supreme conquests of 
society are won more often by violence 
than by lenient arts, if the trend and 
drift of things is towards convulsions and 
catastrophes,52 if the world owes religious 
liberty to the Dutch Revolution, con- 
stitutional government to the English, 
federal republicanism to the American, 
political equality to the French and its 
successors, 53 what is to become of us, 
docile and attentive students of the ab 
sorbing Past? The triumph of the Revo 
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lutionist annuls the historian. 54 By its 
authentic exponents, Jefferson and Sieyès, 
the Revolution of the last century repudi- 
ates history. Their followers renounced 
acquaintance with it, and were ready to 
, 
destroy its records and to abolish its in- 
offensive professors. But the unexpected 
truth, stranger than fiction, is that this was 
not the ruin but the renovation of history. 
Directly and indirectly, by process of de- 
velopn1ent and by process of reaction, 
an impulse was given which made it 
infinitely more effectual as a factor of 
civilisation than ever before, and a move- 
ment began in the \\Torld of minds which 
was deeper and more serious than the 
revival of ancient learning. 55 The dis- 
pensation under which we live and labour 
consists first in the recoil from the 
neg-ative spirit that rejected the la\v of 
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growth, and partly in the endeavour to 
classify and adjust the revoJution, and to 
account for it by the naturql working 
of historic causes. The Conservative 
line of writers, under the nan1e of the 
Romantic or Historical School, had its 
seat in Germany, looked upon the Re- 
volution as an alien episode, the error of 
an age, a disease to be treated by the in- 
vestigation of its origin, and strove to 
unite the broken threads and to restore the 
normal conditions of organic evolution. 
The Liberal School, whose home was 
F rance, eXplained and justified the Revolu- 
tion as a true developn1ent, and the ripened 
fruit of all history. 56 These ar
 the two 
main arguments of the generation [0 
which we owe the notion and the 
scientific methods that Inake history so 
unlike what it was to the survivors of the 
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last century. Severally, the innovators 
were not superior to the men of old. 
l\Iuratori was as widely read, Tillemont as 
accurate, Leibniz as able, F réret as acute, 
Gibbon as masterly in the craft of, com- 
posite construction. Nevertheless, in the 
second quarter of this century, a new era 
began for historians. 
I \vould point to three things in par- 
ticular, out of many, which constitute the 
amended order. Of the incessant deluge 
of new and unsuspected matter I need 
say little. For some years, the secret 
archives of the papacy were accessible 
at Paris; but the time was not ripe, 
and almost the only man whom they 
availed was the archivist himself: 57 
Towards 1830 the docu111entary studies 
began on a large s:ale, Austria leading the 
way. Michelet, who claims, towards 1836, 
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to have been the pioneer,58 was preceded 
by such rivals as Mackintosh, Bucholtz, 
and Mignet. A new and more productive 
period began thirty years later, when the 
war of 1859 laid open the spoils of Italy. 
Every country in succession has now 
allowed the exploration of its records, and 
there is more fear of drowning than of \ 
drought. The result has been that a 
lifetime spent in the largest collection 
of printed books would not suffice to train 
a real master of modern history. After he 
had turned from literature to sources, from 
Burnet to Pocock, from 1Ylacaulay to 
11adame Campana, from Thiers to the 
interminable correspondence of the Bona- 
partes, he would still feel instant need of 
inquiry at Venice or Naples, in the Ossuna 
library or at the Hermitage. 59 
These matters do not no\v concern us. 
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F or our purpose, the main thing to learn 
is not the art of accumulating material, 
but the sublimer art of investigating it, 
of discerning truth from falsehood, and 
certainty from doubt. I t is by solidity 
, 
of criticism n10re than by the plenitude 
of erudition, that the study of history 
strengthens, and straightens, and extends 
the mind. 60 And the accession of the 
critic in the place of the indefatigable com- 
piler, of the artist in coloured narrative, 
the skilled limner of character, the per- 
suasive advocate of good, or other, causes, 
amounts to a transfer of governn1ent, to a 
change of dynasty, in the historic realm. 
F or the critic is one who, when he lights 
on an interesting staten1ent, begins by 
suspecting it. He remains In suspense 
until he has subjected his authority to 
three operations. First, he asks \vhether 
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he has read the passage as the author 
,vrote it. F or the transcriber, and the 
editor, and the official or officious censor 
on the top of the editor, have played 
strange tricks, and have much to ans\ver 
for. And if they are not to blame, it n1ay 
turn out that the author wrote his book 
twice over, that you can discover the first 
jet, the progressive variations, things 
added, and things struck out. Next is the 
question where the writer got his inform- 
ation. If from a previous writer, it can be 
ascertained, and the inquiry has to be re- 
peated. I f from unpublished papers, they 
must be traced, and when the fountain 
head is reached, or the track disappears, 
the question of veracity arises. The re- 
sponsible writer's character, his position, 
antecedents, and probable motives hdve 
to be exan1ined into; and this is \vhat, 
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in a different and adapted sense of the 
word, may be called the higher criticism, 
in comparison with the servile and often 
mechanical work of pursuing statements 
to their root. F or a historian has to be 
, 


treated as a witness, and not believed unless 
his sincerity is established. 61 The maxim 
that a man must be presumed to be innocent 
until his guilt is proved, was not made 
for him. 
F or us then the estimate of authori- 
ties, the weighing of testimony, is more 
meritorious than the potential discovery 
of new matter. 62 And modern history, 
which is the widest field of application, 
is not the best to learn our business in ; 
for it is too wide, and the harvest has 
not been winnowed as in antiquity, and 
further on to the Crusades. I t is better 
to examine what has been done for ques- 
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tions that are compact and circumscribed, 
such as the sources of Plutarch's Pericles, 
the two tracts on Athenian government, 
the origin of the epistle to Diognetus, the 
date of the life of St. Antony; and to 
learn from Schwegler how this analytical 
work began. More satisfying because 
more decisive has been the critical treat- 
ment of the mediæval writers, parallel 
with the new editions, on which incredible 
labour has been lavished, and of which we 
ha ve no better examples than the prefaces 
of Bishop Stubbs. An important event in 
this series was the attack on Dino Com- 
pagni, which, for the sake of Dante, 
roused the best I talian scholars to a not 
unequal contest. When we are told that 
England is behind the Continent in 
critical faculty, we must admit that this is 
true as to quantity, not as to quality of 
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work. As they are no longer Ii ving, I will 
say of two Cambridge professors, Lightfoot 
and H ort, that they were critical scholars 
whom neither Frenchn1an nor German has 
surpassed. 
The third distinctive note of the genera- 
tion of writers who dug so deep a trench 
between history as known to our grand- 
fathers and as it appears to us, is their 
dogma of impartiality. To an ordinary 
man the word means no more than 
justice. He considers that he may pro- 
claim the merits of his own religion, of 
his prosperous and enlightened country, of 
his political persuasion, whether den10cracy, 
or liberal monarchy, or historic conser- 
vatism, without transgression or offence, 
so long as he is fair to the relative, though 
inferior merits of others, and never treats 
men as saints or as rogues for the side they 
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take. There is no in1partiality, he would 
say, like that of a hanging judge. The men 
\vho, \vith the compass of criticism in their 
hands, sailed the uncharted sea of original 
research, proposed a different view. History, 
to be above evasion or dispute, n1ust stand. 
on documents, not on opinions. They had 
their o\vn notion of truthfulness, based on 
the exceeding difficulty of finding truth, 
and the still greater difficulty of impressing 
it when found. They thought it possible 
to write, with so much scruple, and 
sin1plicity, and insight, as to carry along 
\vith them every man of good will, and, 
\vhatever his feelings, to compel his assent. 
Ideas v/hich, in religion and in politics, 
are truths, in history are forces. They 
Inust be respected; they must not be 
affirmed. By dint of a supreme reserve, 
by much self-control, by a tin1ely and 
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discreet indifference, by secrecy in th e 
matter of the black cap, history might be 
lifted above contention, and n1ade an 
accepted tribunal, and the same for all. 63 
If Inen were truly sincere, and delivered 
, 
judgn1cnt by no canons but those of 
evident morality, then Julian would be de- 
scribed in the san1e terms by Christian and 
pagan, Luther by Catholic and Protestant, 
Washington by \Vhig and Tory, Napoleon 
by patriotic Frenchman and patriotic 
German. 64 
I speak of this school with reverence, for 
the good it has done, by the assertion of 
historic truth and of its legitimate authority 
over the minds of men. I t provides a dis- 
cipline which .every one of us does. well to 
undergo, and perhaps also well to relinquish. 
For it is not the whole truth. Lanfrev's 
J 


essay on Carnot, Chuquet's wars of the 
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Revolution, Ropes's military histories, 
Roger's Geneva in the tin1e of Calvin, ,vill 
supply you ,\lith examples of a more robust 
impartiality than I have described. Renan 
calls it the luxury of an opulent and 
aristocratic society, doolned to vanish in 
an age of fierce and sordid strIvIng. In 
our universities it has a magnificent and 
appointed refuge; and to serve its. cause, 
which is sacred, because it is the cause of 
truth and honour, we may import a profit- 
able lesson from the highly unscientific 
region of public life. There a man does 
not take long to find out that he is 
opposed by some who are abler and 
better than himself: And, in order to 
understand the cosmIC force and the 
true connection of ideas, it is a source 
of power, and an excellent school of prin- 
ciple, not to rest until, by excluding the 
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fallacies, the prejudices, the exaggerations 
which perpetual contention and the conse- 
quent precautions breed, we have made out 
for our opponents a stronger and more 
impressive case than they present them- 
, 
selves. 65 Excepting one to which we are 
con1ing before I release you, there IS 
no precept less faithfully observed by 
historians. 
Ranke is the representative of the age 
\vhich instituted the modern study of 
history. He taught it to be critical, to be 
colourless, and to be new. We meet him 
at every step, and he has done more for us 
than any other man. There are stronger 
books than anyone of his, and some may 
ha ve surpassed him in political, religious, 
philosophic insight, In vividness of the 
creative imagination, in originality, eleva- 
tion, and depth of thought; but by the 
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extent of important work ,veIl executed, by 
his influence on able nlen, and by the 
amount of knowledge which mankind 
receIves and employs with the stamp 
of his mind upon it, he stands without a 
rival. I saw hin1 last in 1877, ,vhen he 
was feeble, sunken, and ahnost blind, and 
scarcely able to read or \vrite. He uttered 
his farewell with kindly emotion, and I 
feared that the next I should hear of him 
would be the news of his death. Two 
years later he began a Universal History 
\vhich is not without traces of weakness, 
but which, composed after the age of 
eighty-three, and carried, in seventeen 
volumes, far into the Middle Ages, brings 
to a close the most astonishing career in 
literature. 
His course had been determined, in 
early life, by Que'ntin Durward. The 
E 
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shock of the discovery that Scott's Lewis 
the Eleventh was inconsistent with the 
original in Comn1ynes made him resolve 
that his object thenceforth should be above 
all things to follow, without swervi!}g, and 
in stern subordination and surrender, the 
lead of his authorities. He decided 
effectually to repress the poet, the patriot, 
the religious or political partisan, to 
sustain no cause, to banish himself fron1 
his books, and to write nothing that would 
gratify his own feelings or disclose his 
private convictions. 66 \Vhen a strenuous 
divine who, like him, had written on the 
Reformation, hailed him as a comrade, 
Ranke repelled his advances. " You," he 
said, "are in the first place a Christian: I am 
in the first place a historian. There is a 
gulf between us." 67 He \vas the first en1i- 
nent writer who exhibited \vhat Michelet 
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calls Ie désÙztércsscllu:llt des 'JlZ0 rts. It 
\vas a moral triun1ph for him when he 
could refrain from judging, show that 
rnuch might be said on both sides, and 
leave the rest to Providence. 68 He would 
ha ve felt syn1pathy with the t\VO fan10us 
London physicians of our day, of \vho111 
it is told that they could not n1ake up 
their minds on a case and reported 
dubiously. The head of the family in- 
sisted on a positive opinion. They 
answered that they were unable to give 
one, but he might easily find fifty doctors 
who could. 
Niebuhr had pointed out that chroni- 
clers \vho wrote before the invention 
of printing generally copied one pre- 
decessor at a time, and knew little 
about sifting or combining authorities. 
The suggestion became lun1inous In 
E 2 
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I
anke's hands, and with his light and dex- 
terous touch he scrutinised and dissected 
the principal historians, fron1 1Ylachia velli 
to the fifé'JJzoires d'un HonuJle d'Etat, with 
a rigour never before applied to mpderns. 
But whilst Niebuhr dismissed the tradi- 
tional story, replacing it with a construc- 
tion of his own, it was Ranke's n1ission to 
preserve, not to undern1ine, and to set up 
Inasters whon1, in their proper sphere, he 
could obey. The many excellent disser- 
tations in which he displa red this art, 
though his successors in the next gener- 
ation n1atched his skill and did still n10re 
thorough work, are the best introduction 
from which we can learn the technical 
process by which within living men10ry 
the study of modern history has been 
renewed. Ranke's contemporaries, weary 
of his neutrality and suspense, and of 
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the useful but subordinate work that 
was done by beginners who borrowed his 
\vand, thought that too much was made 
of these obscure preliminaries which a 
nlan may accomplish for himself, in the 
silence of his chamber, \vith less demand 
on the attention of the public. 69 That may 
be reasonable in nlen \vho are practised in 
these fundamental technicalities. \Ve \vho 
have to learn thenl, must immerse our- 
selves in the study of the great examples. 
Apart from what is technical, method is 
only the reduplication of common sense, 
and is best acquired by observing its use 
by the ablest men in every variety of intel- 
lectual employment. ïO Bentham ackno\v- 
ledged that he learned less from his own 
profession than from \vriters like Linnæus 
and Cullen; and Broughan1 advised the 
student of Law to begin with Dante. 
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Liebig described his Organic Che'lJzistry 
as an application of ideas found in lVIill's 
Log-ie, and a distinguished physician, not 
to be nanled lest he should overhear nle, 
read three books to enlarge his medical 
, 
mind; and they were Gibbon, Grote, and 
l\Iill. He goes on to say, "An educated 
man cannot become so on one study alone, 
but must be brought under the influence 
of natural, civil, and moral modes of 
thought." 71 I quote nlY colleague's golden 
words in order to reciprocate them. If men 
of science owe anything to us, we may learn 
much from them that is essentia1. 72 For 
they can show how to test proof, how to 
secure fulness and soundness in induction, 
how to restrain and to employ with safety 
hypothesis and analogy. It is they who 
hold the secret of the mysterious property 
of the mind by which error ministers to 
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truth, and truth slo\vly but irrevocably pre- 
vails. 73 Theirs is the logic of discovery, 74 
the demonstration of the advance of know- 
ledge and the development of ideas, which 
as the earthly wants and passions of men 
remain almost unchanged, are the charter 
of progress, and the vital spark in history. 
And they often give us invaluable counsel 
\vhen they attend to their own subjects 
and address their own people. Remember 
Dar\vin, taking note only of those passages 
that raised difficulties in his way; the 
French philosopher complaining that his 
work stood still, because he found no more 
contradicting facts; Baer, who thinks error 
treated thoroughly, nearly as remunerative 
as truth, by the discovery of new objec- 
tions; for, as Sir Robert Ball warns us, 
it is by considering objections that \ve 
often learn. 75 Faraday declares that U in 
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kno\vledge, that, man only is to be con- 
demned and despised who is not in a 
state of transition." And John H linter 
spoke for all of us, when he said: "N ever 
ask me what I have said or what I have 
, 
written; but if you will ask me what my 
present opinions are, I will tell you." 
From the first years of the century we 
have been quickened and enriched by 
contributors from every quarter. The 
jurists brought us that law of continuous 
growth which has transformed history 
from a chronicle of casual occurrences 
into the likeness of something organic. 76 
Towards 1820 divines began to recast 
their doctrines on the lines of develop- 
ment, of which Newman said, long after, 
that evolution had come to confirm it.7 7 
Even the Economists, who were practical 
Glen, dissolved their science into liquid 
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history, affirming that it is not an auxiliary, 
but the actual subject-matter of their in- 
quiry.78 Philosophers claim that, as early 
as 1804, they began to bow the meta- 
physical neck beneath the historical yoke. 
They taught that philosophy is only the 
amended sum of all philosophies, that 
systems pass with the age whose impress 
they bear,79 that the problem is to focus 
the rays of wandering but extant truth, 
and that history is the source of philo- 
sophy, if not quite a substitute for it. 8o 
Comte begins a volunle \vith the words 
that the preponderance of history over 
philosophy was the characteristic of the 
time he lived in. 81 Since Cuvier first 
recognised the conjunction between the 
course of inductive discovery and the 
course of civilization,82 science had its share 
in saturating the age with historiç ways 
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of thought, and subjecting all things to 
that influence for which the depressing 
names historicism and historical-minded- 
ness have been devised. 
There are certain faults which are cor- 
, 
rigible mental defects on which I ought 
to say a few denouncing words, because 
they are comnlon to us all. First: the 
want of an energetic understanding of 
the sequence and real significance of 
events, which would be fatal to a practical 
politician, is ruin to a student of history 
\\
ho is the politician with his face turned 
back,vards. 83 I t is playing at study, to 
see nothing but the unmeaning and un- 
suggestive surface, as we generally do. 
Then we have a curious proclivity to 
neglect, and by degrees to forget, what 
has been certainly known. An instance 
or two will explain my idea. The 
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most popular English writer relates how 
it happened in his presence that the title 
of Tory was conferred upon the Conser- 
vative party. For it was an opprobrious 
name at the time, applied to men for whom 
the Irish Government offered head-money; 
so that if I have made too sure of pro- 
gress, I may at least complacently point 
to this instance of our mended n1anners. 
One day, Titus Oates lost his temper 
with the men who refused to believe 
him, and after looking about for a scorch- 
ing imprecation, he began to call them 
Tories. 8 ! The name remained; but its 
origin, attested by Defoe, dropped out 
of common memory, as if one party were 
ashamed of their godfather, and the other 
did not care to be identified with his cause 
and character. You all know, I am sure, 
the story of the news of Trafalgar, and 
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how, two days after it had arrived, Mr. 
Pitt, drawn by an enthusiastic crowd, went 
to dine in the city. \\Then they drank the 
health of the minister who had saved his 
country, he declined the praise. " Eng- 
, 
land," he said, "has saved herself by her 
o\vn energy; and I hope that after having 
saved herself by her energy, she will save 
Europe by her example." In 1814, when 
this hope had been realised, the last speech 
of the great orator was remembered, and 
a medal was struck upon which the 
whole sentence was engraved, in four 
words of compressed Latin: "SeiþsaJJz 
virtute, Euroþanz exe1Jzþlo." Now it 
\vas just at the time of his last appear- 
ance in public that Mr. Pitt heard of the 
overwhelming success of the French in 
Germany, and of the Austrian surrender 
at VIm. H is friends concluded that the 
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contest on land was hopeless, and that 
it was time to abandon the Continent to 
the conqueror, and to fall back upon our 
new empire of the sea. Pitt did not 
agree with them. He said that Napoleon 
would meet with a check whenever he 
encountered a national resistance; and 
he declared that Spain was the place for 
it, and that then England would inter- 
vene. 85 General Wellesley, fresh from 
I ndia, was present. T en years later, 
when he had accomplished that which 
Pitt had seen in the lucid prescience of 
his last days, he related at Paris what 
I scarcely hesitate to call the most as- 
tounding and profound prediction in all 
political history, where such things have 
not been rare. 
I shall never again enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of speaking my thoughts to such an 
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audience as this, and on so pri vileged an 
occasion a lecturer may \vell be tenlpted to 
bethink h
mself whether he knows of any 
neglected truth, any cardinal proposition, 
that nlight serve as his selected epigraph, 
, 
as a last signal, perhaps even as a target. 
I anl not thinking of those shining pre- 
cepts \vhich are the registered property 
of every school; that is to say-Learn 
as much by writing as by reading; be 
not content with the best book; seek side- 
lights from the others; have no favour- 
ites; keep men and things apart; guard 
against the prestige of great names; 86 
see that your judgments are your own, 
and do not shrink from disagreement; 
no trusting without testing; be n10re 
severe to ideas than to actions; 87 do not 
overlook the strength of the bad cause 
or the weakness of the good; 88 never be 
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surprised by the crun1bling- of an idol or 
the disclosure of a skeleton; judge talent 
at its best and character at its worst; 
suspect power more than vice,89 and study 
problems in preference to periods; for 
instance: the derivation of Luther, the 
scientific influence of Bacon, the prede- 
cessors of Adam Sn1Ïth, the mediæval 
masters of Rousseau, the consistency of 
Burke, the identity of the first \\Thig. 
l\Iost of this, I suppose, is undisputed, and 
calls for no enlargement. But the ,veight 
of opinion is against n1e when I exhort 
you never to debase the moral currency or 
to lower the standard of rectitude, but to 
try others by the final maxim that governs 
your own lives, and to suffer no man and no 
cause to escape the undying penalty \vhich 
history has the power to inflict on wrong. 90 
The plea in extenuation of guilt and mitiga- 
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tion of punishment is perpetual. At every 
step we are n1et by argun1ents which go 00 
excuse, to palliate, to confound right and 
wrong, and reduce the just man to the 
level of the reprobate. The men who plot 
, 
to baffle and resist us are, first of all, 
those who made history what it has be- 
come. They set up the principle that 
only a foolish Conservative judges the 
present time with the ideas of the Past; 
that only a foolish Liberal judges the 
Past with the ideas of the Present. 91 
The mission of that school was to 
make distant tin1es, and especially the 
middle ages, then most distant of all, 
intelligible and acceptable to a society 
Issuing from the eighteenth century. 
There were difficulties in the way; and 
an10ng others this, that, in the first 
fervour of the Crusades, the men who 
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took the Cross, after receiving communion, 
heartily devoted the day to the exter- 
mination of J e\vs. To judge them by a 
fixed standard, to call thenl sacrilegious 
fanatics or furious hypocrites, was to 
yield a gratuitous victory to Voltaire. 
It becanle a rule of policy to praise the 
spirit ,vhen you could not defend the deed. 
So that \ve have no common code; 
our moral notions are always fluid; and 
you must consider the tinles, the class 
from \vhich nlen sprang, the surrounding 
influences, the masters in their schools, 
the preachers In their pulpits, the 
movement they obscurely obeyed, and 
so on, until responsibility is merged in 
numbers, and not a culprit IS left for 
execution. 92 A ll1urderer was no criminal 
if he follo,ved local custom, if neighbours 
approved, if he ,vas encouraged by official 
F 
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advisers or prolnpted by just authority, if 
he acted for the reason of state or the pure 
love of religion, or if he sheltered himself 
behind the con1plicity of the Law. The 
depression of morality ,vas flagrant; but 
the motives were those which have 
enabled us to contemplate w-ith distress- 
ing complacency the secret of unhallo,ved 
lives. The code that is greatly modified 
by time and place, will vary according to 
the cause. The amnesty is an artifice that 
enables us to make exceptions, to tamper 
\vith \veights and n1easures, to deal un- 
equal justice to friends and enen1Ìes. 
I t is associated with that philosophy 
which Cato attributes to the gods. For 
we have a theory which justifies Provi- 
dence by the event, and holds nothing so 
deserving as success, to which there 
can be no victory in a bad cause, pre- 
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scription and duration legitinlate,93 and 
\vhatever exists is right and reasonable; 
and as God manifests His will by 
that \vhich He tolerates, \ve must con- 
[ornl to the divine decree by living to 
shape the Future after the ratified image 
of the Past. 94 Another theory, less con- 
fidently urged, regards History as our 
guide, as much by showing errors to evade 
as examples to pursue. I t IS SUSpICIOUS 
of illusions in success, and, though there 
Inay be hope of ultimate triumph for what 
is true, if not by its o\vn attraction, by the 
gradual exhaustion of error, it admits no 
corresponding pron1ise for what is ethically 
right. I t deems the canonisation of the 
historic Past more perilous than ignorance 
or denial, because it would perpetuate the 
reign of sin and ackno\vledge the sove- 
reignty of \vrong, and conceIves it the 
F 2 
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part of real g-reatness tu kno\v ho\v to 
stand anLl fall alone, sten1Ining-, for a life- 
tin1e, the contelnporary flood. 95 
Ranke relates, without adornn1el1t, that 
Willian1 I II. ordered the extirpation of a 
, 
Catholic clan, and scouts the falterino' 
b 
excuse of his defenders. But \"hen he 
con1es to the death anù character of the 
. nternational deliverer, Glencoe is for- 
gotten, the imputation of murder drops. like 

 thing- ull\yorthy of notice. 96 Johannes 
1\ I uellcr, a great S\viss celebrity, \vrites 
that the British Constitution occurred to 
sOl11ebody, perhaps to Halifax. This art- 
less stateI11ent 111ight not be approved 
by rigid la \vyers as a faithful and 
felicitous indication of the manner of 
that mysterious growth of ages, from 
occult beginnings, that was never pro- 
faned by the invading wit of man; 97 but 
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it is less grotesque than it appears. Lord 
J-lalifax was the n10st original writer of 
political tracts in the pan1phleteering crowd 
bet\veen Harrington and Bolingbroke ; and 
in the Exclusion struggle he produced 
a schen1e of lin1itations \vhich, in substance, 
if not in form. foreshado\ved the position 
of the 1110narchy in the later I -lanoverian 
reIgns. Although Halifax did not believe 
in the Plot,98 he insisted that innocent 
victin1s should be sacrificed to content the 
n1ultitude. Sir \\Tillian1 T en1ple writes :- 
" We only disagreed in one point, which 
\vas the leaving sorne priests to the law 
upon the accusation of being priests only, 
as the House of Con1111ons had desired. 
, 
\vhich I thought wholly unjust. Upon this 
point Lord Halifax and I h:ld so sharp 
a debate at Lord Sunderland's lod g ino-s 
b' 
that he told me, if I would not concur in 
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points which were so necessary for the 
people's satisfaction, he would tell every- 
body I was a Papist. And upon his 
affirming that the plot n1ust be handled as 
if it \vere true, whether it were so or no, 
, 
in those points that ,vere so generally be- 
lieved." I n spite of this accusing passage 
l\Iacaulay, who prefers Halifax to all the 
stdtesn1en of his age, praises hin1 for his 
mercy: "H is dislike of extren1es, and a 
forgiving and compassionate ten1per which 
seems to have been natural to hin1, pre- 
served hin1 frotn all participation in the 
\vorst crinles of his tit11e." 
If, in our uncertainty, we must often err, 
it n1ay be son1etin1es better to risk excess in 
rigour than in indulg-ence, for then at least 
\ve do no injury by loss of principle. As 
Bayle has said, it is n10re probable that the 
secret motives of an indifferent action are 
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bad than good; 99 and this discouraging 
conclusion does not depend upon theology, 
for James l\lozley supports the sceptic 
from the other flank, with all the artillery 
of Tractarian Oxford. "A Christian," he 
says, "is bound by his very creed to sus- 
pect evil, and cannot release hinlself. . . . 
He sees it \vhere others do not; his instinct 
is divinely strengthened; his eye is super- 
naturally keen; he has a spiritual insight, 
and senses exercised to discern. . . He 
owns the doctrine of original sin; that doc- 
trine puts him necessarily on his guard 
against appearances, sustains his appre- 
hension und
r perplexity, and prepares 
him for recognising any\vhere what he 
knows to be everywhere." 100 There is 
a popular saYIng of l\Iadame de StaëI, 
that we forgive whatever \ve really 
understand. The paradox has been 
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judiciously pruned by her descendant, 
the Duke de Broglie, in the words: 
"Beware of too n1uch eXplaining, lest we 
end by too much excusing." 101 History, 
says Froude, does teach that right and 
, 
wrong are real distinctions. Opinions 
alter, manners change, creeds' rise and 
fall, but the moral law is ,vritten on the 
tablets of eternity.l02 And if there are 
n1on1ents when we may resist the teaching 
of F roude, we have seldom the chance of 
resisting when he is supported by lYlr. 
Gold,vin Sn1ith: "A sound historical 
morality will sanction strong measures in 
evil times; selfish ambition, treachery, 
murder, perjury, it will never sanction in 
the worst of times, for these are the things 
that make times evil.- Justice has been 
iustice, n1ercy has been mercy, honour 
has been honour, good faith has been 
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good faith, truthfulness has been truth- 
fulness from the beginning.)J The 
doctrine that, as Sir Thomas Browne 
says, morality is not ambulatory,103 is ex- 
pressed as follows by Burke, ,vho, \vhen 
true to himself, is the most intelligent of our 
instructors': "1\1 y principles enable me to 
forn1 my judgn1ent upon n1en and actions 
in history, just as they do in COmITIOn life; 
and are not formed out of events and 
characters, either present or past. History 
is a preceptor of prudence, not of principles. 
The principles of true politics are those 
of morality enlarged; and I neither no\v 
do, nor ever will admit of any other." 104 
\Vhatever a man's notions of these later 
centuries are, such, in the main, the man 
himself will be. Under the name of His- 
tory, they cover the articles of his philo- 
sophic, his religious, and his political 
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creed. 105 They give his measure; they 
denote his character: and, as praise is the 
shipwreck of historians, his preferences 
betray him more than his aversions. 
l\Iodern history touches us so nearly, it 
, 
is so deep a question of life and death, 
that we are bound to find our own way 
through it, and to o\ve our insight to 
oursel ves. The historians of former ages, 
unapproachable for us in kno\vledge and 
in talent, cannot be our limit. We have 
the power to be n10re rigidly in1 personal, 
disinterested and just than they; and to 
learn fron1 undisguised and genuine re- 
cords to look ,vith remorse upon the past, 
and to the future with assured hope of 
better things; bearing this in mind, that 
if we lo,ver our st'lndard in history, ,ve 
cannot uphold it in Church or State. 
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1 No political conclusions of any value for practice 
can be arrived at by direct experience. .All true 
political science is, in one sense of the phrase, a priori, 
being deduced fron1 the tendencies of things, ten- 
dencies known either through our general experience 
of hU111an nature, or as the result of an analysis of the 
course of history, considered as a progressive evolu- 
tion. -l\hLL, Illaugural Address, 5 I. 
2 Conten1porary history is, in Dr. _\..rnold's opinion, 
1110re i111portant than either ancient or 1110dern ; and 
in fact superior to it by all the superiority of the end 
to the l11eans.-SEELEV, Lectures and Essa)'s, 306. 
3 The law of all progress is one and the sanle, the 
evolution of the sinlple into the c0111plex by successi\Te 
differentiations.-EdiJlb/tJ
h Rez'ie-1o, clvii. 428. Die 
Entwickelung der Völker vollzieht sich nach zwei 
Gesetzen. Das erste Gesetz ist das der Differenzierung. 
Die prinlitiven Einrichtungen sind einfach und ein- 
heitlich, die der Civilisation zus:llnmengesetzt und 
geteilt, und die ATbeitsteilung ni111111t beständig zu.- 
SICKEL, GoettÍ1/ 6 ell Gelehrte Allzeigell, 18 9 0 , 563. 
4 Kous risquons toujours d'être Ínfluencés par les 
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préjugés de notre époque; nlais nous sonlnles libres 
des préjugés particuliers aux époques antérieures.-- 
E. N A VILLE, Christianisl/le de FéJleloll, 9. 
5 La nature n'est qu'un écho de l'esprit. L'idée 
est la nlère du fait, elle façonne graducllenlent Ie 
Blonde à son Ï1nage.-FEucHTERSLEDEN, ill CARO, 
l'lou7!elles Études .lIIoralij
, 132. II n' est pas d' étude 
1110rale qui vaille l'histoire d'une idée.- LABOULA YE, 
Liberté ReligieuJe, 25. 
6 II Y a des savants qui raillent Ie sentin1ent reli- 
gieux. lIs ne savent pas que c'est à ce sentÍ1nent, et 
par son l1loyen, que la science historique doit d'avoir 
pu sortir de l'cnfance. . . . Depuis des siècles les ânles 
indépendantes discutaient les textes et les traditions 
de réglise, quand les lettrés n'avaient pas encore en 
l'idée de porter un regard critique sur les textes de 
l'antiquité nlondaine.-La France Protestallte, ii. 17. 
7 In our own history, above all, every step in ad- 
yance has been at the sanle tÍ1ne a step backwards. 
It has often been shown how our latest constitution 
is, arnidst an external differences, essentially the sanle 
as our earliest, how every struggle for right and fIee- 
donl, fronl the thirteenth century onwards, has sinlply 
been a struggle for recovering sOlnething old.- 
FREEMAN, Historical Essays, iv. 253. Nothing but a 
thorough know ledge of the social systeln, based 
upon a regular study of its growth, can gi\ye us the 
power we require to affect it.-HARRISON, JIÚlllillg oj 
JIistory, 19. Eine Sache wird nur völlig auf denl 
\Vege verstanden, wie sie selbst entsteht.-In denl 
genetischen Verfahren sind die Gründe der Sache, 
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auch die GrÜnde des Erkennens.- TRE
DELENBURG, 
Logische UntersUcllli/lgell, ii. 395, 3 88 . 
8 Dne telle liberté . . . . n'a rien de COlnn1un avec 
Ie savant systèn1e de garanties qui fait libres les peuples 
n10dernes.-BouT:\IY, Allllales des Sciences Politiques, 
i. 157. Les trois grandes réforn1es qui ont renouyelé 
l'A.ngleterre, la liberté rc1igieuse, la réfonne parle- 
lnentaire, et la liberté économique, ont été obtenues 
snus la pression des organisations extra-constitution- 
nclles.-OsTROCORSKI, Rez1[{e Historiqlle, Iii. 272. 
9 The question which is at the botton1 of all 
constitutional struggles, the questi.on between the 
national will and the national law.-GARDINER, 
DOClI1/lellts, xyiii. Religion, cons
dered silnply as the 
principle which balances the power of hun1an opinion, 
which takes 111an out of the grasp of custon1 and 
fashion, and teaches hiIn to refer himself to a higher 
tribunal, is an infinite aid to n10ral strength and 
eleyation.-CHAKNINC, JT 7 orks, iv. 83. J e tiens que 
Ie passé ne suffit jan1ais au présent. Personne n'est 
plus disposé que 1110i à profiter de ses leçons; 111ais 
en Inên1e tenlps, je Ie demande, Ie présent ne fournit-il 
pas toujours les indications qui lui sont propres?- 

IoLÉ, in F ALLOUX, Étlldes et SOln'ellirs, 130. Adnlirons 
la sagesse de nos pères, et tachons de l'in1Ïter, en 
faisant ce qui conyient à notre siècle.-GALIAxI, 
Dialogues, 40. 
10 Ceterun1 in legendis Historiis malin1 te ductum 
animi, quam anxias leges sequi. Nullae sunt, quae 
non nlagnas habeant utilitates; et n1elius haerent, 
quae libenter legin1us. In universun1 talnen, non 
incipere ab antiquissin1is, sed ab his, quae nostris 
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ten1poribus nostraeque notitiae propius cohaerent, ac 
paulatin1 deinde in rcn10tiora eniti, 111agis è re arbitror. 
-GROTIUS, Epistolæ, 18. 
11 The older idea of a law of degeneracy, of a " fatal 
drift towards the worse," is as obsolete as astrology or 
the belief in witchcraft. The hun1an race has beC0111e 
hopeful, sanguine.-SEELEV, Rede Lecture, 1887. 
Fortnightly Revie'lfJ, July, 1887, 124. 
12 F0f111Uler des idées générales, c'est changer Ie 
salpêtre en poudre.--A. DE 11ussET, Confessions d'UJl 
Enfant du Siècle, 15. Les révolutions c'est l'avènelllent 
des idées libérales. C'est presque toujours par les 
révolutions qu'el1es prévalent et se fondent, et quand 
les idées libérales en sont véritablen1ent Ie principe et 
Ie but, quand elles leur ont donné naissance, et quand 
el1es les couronnent à leur dernier jour, alors ces 
révolutions sont légitin1es--RÉ1\IusAT, J 839, in 
Re7)ue des Deux lIfolldes, 1875, vi. 335. 11 y a n1ême 
des personnes de piété qui prouvent par raison 
qu'il faut renoncer à 1a raison; que ce n'est point 
1a lun1Ìère, Inais 1a foi seule qui doit nous conduire, 
et que l'obéissance aveugle est 1a principale vertu des 
chrétiens. La paresse des inférieurs et leur esprit 
ftatteur s'aCC01111110de souvent de cette vertu pré- 
tendue, et l'orgueil de ceux qui COlll111andent en est 
toujours très content. De sorte qu'il se trouvera peut- 
être des gens qui seront scandaIisés que je fasse cet 
honneur à Ia raison, de l' élever au-dessus de toutes les 
puissances, et qui s'in1agineront que je me révolte contre 
les autorités Iégitin1es à cause que je prends son parti et 
que je soutiens que c'est à el1e à décider et à regner.- 
::\!ALEDRANCHE, .L11orale, i. 2, 13. rrhat great stateS111?t1 
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C\Ir. Pitt) distinctly avowed that the application of 
philosophy to politics was at that tin1e an innovation, 
and that it was an innovation worthy to be adopted. 
He was ready to n1ake the san1e avowal in the present 
day which 11r. Pitt had n1ade in I792.-CANNI
G, 
June I, 1827. Pariialllentary Rez'Ùw, 1828, 71. 
An1erican history knows but one avenue of success in 
An1erican legislation, freedom fron1 ancient prejudice. 
The best lawgi,"ers in our colonies first becan1e as 
little children.- BAXCROFT, History of the United 
States, i. 494.- Every ...\n1erican, fro111 Jefferson and 
Gallatin down to the poorest squatter, seen1ed to 
nourish an idea that he was doing what he could to 
overthrow the tyranny which the past had fastened 
on the hUlnan n1Ïnd.-ADAl\IS, History of the United 
States, i. 175. 
13 The greatest changes of which we have had 
e:xperience as yet are due to our increasing knowledge 
of history and nature. They have been produced by 
a few n1inds appearing in three or four favoured 
nations, in con1paratively a short period of tin1e. 
:l\Iay we be allowed to imagine the n1Ïnds of men 
everywhere working together during many ages for the 
completion of our knowledge? l\fay not the increase 
of knowledge transfigure the world? - JOWETT, 
Plato, i. 414. Nothing, I believe, is so likely to beget 
in us a spirit of enlighteüed liberality, of Christian 
forbearance, of large-hearted 111oder.1tion, as the 
careful study of the history of doctrine and the 
history of interpretation.-PERowNE, Psab/ls, i. p. xxxi. 
14, Ce n'est guère avant 1a seconde n10itié du XVlle 
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siècle qu'il deyint iUlpossible de soutenir l'authenticité 
des fausses décrétales, des Constitutions apostoliques, 
des Récognitions Clénlentines, du faux Ignace, du 
pseudo-Dionys, et de l'ilnnlense fatras d'æuvres 
anonyules ou pseudonynles qui grossissait souvent 
du tiers ou de la 1110itié l'héritage littéraire des 
auteurs les plus considérables.-DucHESNE, ThllOÍllS 
alltéllicéells de la TrÙzitf, 1883, 36. 
15 A 111an who does not know what has been thought 
by those who have gone before hinl is sure to set an 
undue value upon his own idcas.-ßI. PATTISON, 
MelllOirs, 78. 
16 Trayailler à discerner, dans cette discipline, Ie 
solide d'avec Ie frivoIe, Ie vrai d'avec Ie vraiseillblable, 
la science d'ayec l'opinion, ce qui fonne Ie jugell1ent 
d'avec ce qui ne fait que charger la méll1oire.-LAMv, 
C01l1Zoissllllce de SOi-1I1hlle, v. 459. 
17 All our hopes of the future depend on a sound 
understanding of the past.-HARRISON, The lJJeanÙzg 
of History, 6. 
18 The real history of nlankind is that of the slow 
ad\'ance of resoh'ed deed following laboriously just 
thought; and all the greatest Blen live in their pur- 
pose and effort lnore than it is possible for thenl to 
live in reality.- The things that actually happened 
were of s111a11 consequence-the thoughts that were 
developed are of infinite consequence.-RusKIN. 
Facts are the luere dross of history. It is fronl the 
abstract truth which interpenetrates thenl, and lies 
latent among thenl like gold in the ore, that the 
mass derives its value.- !\IACAULA Y, IVorks, v. 131. 
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19 Die Gesetze der Geschichte sind eben die 
Gesetze der ganzen 1Ienschheit, gehen nicht in die 
Geschicke eines V olkes, einer Generation oder gar 
eines Einzelnen auf. lndividuen und Geschlechter, 
Staaten und N ationen, können zerstäuben, die 
Iensch- 
heit bleibt.-A. SCH:\IIDT, ZÜriclzer 11lonalschrifl. 
1. 45. 
20 Le grand péril des âges dénlocratiques, soyez-en 
sûr, c'est la destruction ou l'affaiblissement excessif 
des parties du corps social en présence du tout. 
Tout ce qui re1ève de nos jours l'idée de l'individu est 
sain.- TOCQUEVILLE, Jan. 3, 18 4 0 , (Euvres, vii. 97. 
En France, il n'y a plus d'holTIlTIes. On a systénla- 
tiquenlent tué l'honlnle au profit du peuple, des masses, 
C0111n1e disent nos législateurs écervelés. Puis un 
beau jour, on s' est aperçu que ce peuple n'avait 
jan1ais existé qu'en projet, que ces nlasses étaient un 
troupeau nli-partie de 1110utons et de tigres. C'est une 
triste histoire. K ous avons à relever l'â111e hunlaine 
contre l'aveugle et brutale tyrannie des multitudes. 
-LA
FREY, !\Iarch 23, 1855. :t\L DU CAMP, SOll'l.'enirs 
Littéraires, ii. 273. C'est Ie propre de la vertu d'être 
invisible, nlênle dans l'histoire, à tout autre æiI que 
celui de la conscience.- V ACHEROT, Comples Relldus 
de tIns/illl!, lxix. 3 I 9. Dans l'histoire où la bonté 
est la perle rare, qui a été bon passe presque a\tant 
qui a été grand.- V. HUGo, Les lJIisérables, vii. 
46. Grosser !\Iaenner Leben und T ud der Wahrheit 
gemaess n1Ìt Liebe zu schildern, ist zu al1en Zeiten 
herzerhebend; anl nleisten aber dann, wenn im 
Kreislauf der irdischen Dinge die Sterne wieder 
G 
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aehnlich stehen wie damals als sie unter uns lebten.- 
LASAULX, Sokrates, 3. Instead of saying that the 
history of mankind is the history of the masses, it 
would be much Inore true to say that the history of 
mankind is the history of its great n1en.-KINGSLEY, 
Lectures, 329. 
21 Le génie n'est que la plus complète én1ancipation 
de to utes les influences de temps, de n1ceurs ,et de 
pays.-NISARD, SOlt7:enirs, ii. 43. 
22 Meine kritische Richtung zieht mich in der 
\Vissenschaft durchaus zur Kritik meiner eigenen 
Gedanken hin, nicht zu der der Gedanken Anderer.- 
ROTHE, Ethik, i., p. xi. 
23 When you are in young years the whole mind is, 
as it were, fluid, and is capable of forming itself into 
any shape that the owner of the mind pleases to order it 
to form itself into.-CARL YLE, On the Choice of Books, 
1.3 I. N ach aHem erscheint es son1it unzweifelhaft 
als eine der psychologischen V oraussetzungen des 
Strafrechts, ohne welche der Zurechnungsbegriff nicht 
haltbar wäre, dass der Mensch für seinen Charakter 
verantwortlich ist und ihn n1USS abändern können. 
-RÜMELIN, Rede1l1i1zd Aufsätze, ii., 60. An der tie fen 
und verborgenen QueUe, woraus der 'Ville entspringt, 
an diesem Punkt, nur hier steht die Freiheit, und 
führt das Steuer und lenkt den \Villen. \Ver nicht 
bis zu dieser Tiefe in sich einkehren und seinen 
natürlichen Charakter von hier aus ben1cistern kann, 
der hat nicht den Gebrauch seiner Freiheit, der ist 
nicht frei, sondern unterworfen den1 Triebwerk seiner 
Interessen, und dadurch in der Gewalt òes 'Veltlaufs, 
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worin jede Begebenheit und jede Handlung elne 
nothwendige Folgc ist aller vorhergehendcn.- 
FISCHER, Problelll der Freiheit, 27. 
24 I 111USt regard the 111ain duty of a Professor to 
consist, not simply in con1n1unicating information, but 
in doing this in such a n1anner, and with such an 
accon1panirnent of subsidiary Ineans, that the in- 
forn1ation he conveys 111ay be the occasion of awaken- 
ing his pupils to a vigorous and varied exertion of 
their faeulties.-SIR \Y. HAMILTON, Lectures, i. 1..J.. 
No great man really does his work by in1posing his 
nlaxinls on his disciples, he evokes their life. 1'he 
pupil nlay becolne nluch wiser than his instructor, he 
n1ay not accept his conclusions, but he win own, "You 
awakened 111e to be Inyselt
 for that I thank you."- 

l.\.VRICE, The Conscience, 7, 8. 
2.') Ich sehe die Zeit kOl1nnen, wo wir die neuere 
Geschichte nicht n1ehr auf die Berichte selbst nicht 
der gleichzeitigen Historiker, ausser in so weit 
ihnen neue originale Kenntniss beiwohnte, geschweige 
denn auf die weiter abgeleiteten Bearbeitungen zu 
gründen haben, sondern aus den Relationen der 
Augenzeugen und der ächten und unmittelbarsten U r- 
kunden aufbauen werden.-RANKE, Reforlllatioll, 
Preface, 1838. Ce qu'on a trouvé et ll1is en æuvre est 
considérable en soi : c'est peu de chose au prix de ce 
qui reste à trouver et à mettre en æuvre.-AuL
RD, 
Études sur la Rh'olutiOll, 2 I. 
26 N'attendez done pas les leçons de l'expérience; 
eUes coûtent trop cher aux nations.-O. BAR ROT, 
1rfblloires ii.435. II ya des leçons dans tous les temps, 
G 2 
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pour to us les tell1ps; et celles qu'on elnprunte à des 
ennell1is ne sont pas les llloins précieuses.-LANFRFV, 
Napol/;oll, v. p. ii. Old facts l11ay always be fresh, 
and n1ay give out a fresh Ineaning for each generation, 
-J\IAURICE, Lectures, 62. The object is to lead the 
student to attend to theln; to n1ake hin1 take interest in 
history not as a lnere narrative, but as a chain of causes 
and effects still unwinding itself before our eyes, a'nd full 
of 111011lentous consequences to hilnself and his 
descendants-an unremitting conflict between good 
and evil powers, of which every act done by anyone of 
us, insignificant as we are, fonns one of the incidc:1ts ; 
a conflict in which even the sn1allest of us cannot 
escape fron1 taking part, in which whoe'"er does 
not help the right side is helping the wrong.-l\lILL, 
Inaugural Address, 59. 
27 I hold that the degree in which Poets dwell in 
synlpathy with the Past, l1larks exactly the degree of 
their poetical faculty.-'VoRDswoRTH in C. Fox, 
.11IelllOirs, June, 1842. In all political, all social, all 
hUlnan questions whateyer, history is the lnain resource 
of the inquirer.-HARRIso
, Meaning qf History, IS. 
There are no truths which 1110re readily gain the assent 
of Inankind, or are Inore finnly retained by theIn, than 
those of an historical nature, depending upon the 
testil110ny of others.-P RIESTLEY, Letters to French 
Philosoþhers, 9. Ilnprovelnent consists in bringing our 
opinions into nearer agreelnent with facts; and we 
shall not be likely to do this while we look at facts 
only through glasses coloured by those very opinions. 
-l\IILL, Inaugural Address, 25. 
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28 He who has learnt to understand the true charac. 
ter and tendency of 111any succeeding ages is not likely 
to go very far wrong in estimating his own.-LEcKY, 
Value of History, 2 I. C'est à l'histoire qu'il faut se 
prendre, c'est Ie fait que nous devons interroger, quand 
l'idée vacille et fuit à nos yeux.-
IIcHELET, Disc. 
d' OU'l)erture, 263. C'est la loi des faits telle qu'elle 
se manifeste dans leur succession. C'est la règle de 
conduite donnée par la nature humaine et indiquée par 
l'histoire. C'est la logique, Inais cette logique qui ne 
fait qu'un avec l'enchaînement des chases. C'est 
l'enseignenlent de l'expérience.-ScHERER, .J.}Iélallge.
 
558. 'Ver seine Vergangenheit nicht als sei
le 
Geschichte hat und weiss wird und ist characterl05 
\Ven1 ein Ereigniss sein Sonst plötzlich abreisst ".on 
seinen1 J etzt wird leicht wurzellos.-KLIEFOTH, 
RheÙzwalds Reþertoriull:, xliv. 20. La politique 
est une des n1eilleures écoles pour l'esprit. Elle force 
à chercher la raison de toutes chases, et ne pernlet pas 
cependant de la cherchcr hors des faits.-RÉ:\lUSAT, 
Le Temþs Passé, i. 3 I. It is an unsafe partition that 
divides opinions without principle fron1 unprincipled 
opinions.-CoLERIDGE, Lay Serlllol1, 373. 


\Ver nicht van drei tausend J ahren sich ,,-eiss Rechenschaft 
zu geben, 
Bleib' im Dunkeln unerfahren, mag van Tag zu Tage leben ! 
GOETHE. 


\Vhat can be rationally required of the student of 
philosophy is not a pre1in1Ínary and absolute, but a 
gradual and progressive, abrogation of prejudices.- 
SIR 'V. HAMILTON, Lectures, iv. 92. 
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29 Die Schlacht bei Leu then ist wohl die letzte, in 
welcher diese religiösen Gegensätze entscheidend einge- 
wirkt haben.-RANKE, AIIgellzeine Deutsche Biograþhie, 
VIl. 7 O. 
30 The only real cry in the country is the proper 
and just old No Popery cry.-AIajor Beresford, July, 
18 47. Unfortunately the strongest bond of union 
an10ngst theln is an apprehension of Popery.-Sta1l1ey, 
Septelnber 12, 1847. The great Protectionist party 
having degenerated into a No Popery, No Jew Party, 
I an1 still 111 ore unfit now than I was in 1846 to lead 
it.-G. Ben till ck, Decelnber 26, 1847. Croker's 
MelllOirs, iii. IIÓ, 132,157. 
31 In the case of Protestantislll, this constitutional 
instability is now a simple Blatter of fact, which has 
becon1e too plaiB to be denied. The systenl is not 
fixed, but in 1110tion ; and the n10tion is for the tin1e in 
the direction of conlplete self-dissolution.- \Ve take it 
for a transitory schelne, whose breaking up is to nlake 
rOOlll in due tin1e for another and far 1110re perfect 
state of the Church.- The new order in which Pro- 
testantisn1 is to becollle thus c0111plete cannot be 
reached without the co-operation and help of 
Romanisn1.-NEvIN, Afercersburg Review, iv. 48. 
32 Diese Heiligen waren es, die aus denl unn1ittel- 
baren Glaubensleben und den Grllndgedanken der 
christlichen Freiheit zuerst die Idee allgenleiner 
:r..f enschenrechte abgeleitet und rein von Selbstsucht 
vertheidigt haben.- \VEINGARTEN, Rez'olutiollskirchell, 
447. 'Vie selbst die Idee allgemeiner ]\fenschenrechte, 
die in denl genleinsanleh Character del' Ebenbildlich- 
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keit Gottes gegründet sind, erst durch das Christen- 
thum zum Bewusstsein gebracht werden, während jeder 
andere Eifer für politische Freiheit als ein nlehr oder 
weniger selbstsüchtiger und beschränkter sich erwiesen 
hat.-NEANDER, Pref. to Uhden's TVilberforce, p. v. 
The rights of individuals and the justice due to them 
are as dear and precious as those of states; indeed 
the latter are founded on the fonner, and the great 
end and object of them must be to secure and support 
the rights of individuals, or else vain is government. 
-CUSHING in CONWAY, Life of Paille, i. 217. As it 
is owned the whole schenle of Scripture is not yet 
understood; so, if it ever comes to be understood, 
before the restitution of all things, and without miracu- 
lous interpositions, it must be in the same way as 
natural knowledge is C0111e at-by the continuance 
and progress of learning and liberty.-BuTLER, 
Analogy, ii. 3. . 
33 Comnle les lois elles-mênles sont faillibles, et qu'il 
peut y avoir une autre justice que Ia justice écrite, 
les sociétés 1110dernes ont voulu garantir les droits de 
la conscience à la poursuite d'une justice meilleure que 
celle qui existe; et là est Ie fondenlent de ce qu'on 
appelle liberté de conscience, liberté d'écrire, liberté 
de pensée.- JANET, Philosoþhie Con telJlþora Ùze, 308. 
Si la force matérielle a toujours fini par céder à 
l'opinion, combien plus ne sera-t-elle pas contrainte de 
céder à la conscience? Car la conscience, c'est l'opinion 
renforcée par Ie sentinlent de l'obligation.-VINET, 
Liberté Religieuse, 3. 
3-1 Après la volonté d'un h0l1ll11e, la raison d'état; 
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après la raison d'état, la religion; après la religion, la 
liberté. Voilà toute Ia philosophie de l'histoire.- 
FLOTTES, La Sou
'eraÍ1zeté du PeuPle, 1851, 192. La 
répartition plus égale des biens et des droits dans ce 
11londe est Ie plus grand objet que doivent se proposer 
ceux qui mènent his affaires hUlllaines. J e veux seule- 
111ent que l'égalité en politique consiste à être égalenlent 
Iibre.-TocQUEVILLE, Septenlber 10, 18 5 6 . , Mme. 
S1Detchine, i. 455. On peut concevoir une législa- 
tion très simple, lorsqu'on voudra en écarter tout ce 
qui est arbitraire, ne consulter que les deux prelnières 
lois de la liberté et de la propriété, et ne point ad- 
mettre de lois positives qui ne tirent leur raison de 
ces deux lois souveraines de la justice essentielle et 
absolue.- LETROSNE, Vues sur la Justice CrÙIlÙzelle, 16. 
Sumllla enim libertas est, ad optimum recta ratione 
cogi.-Nenlo optat sibi hanc libertatelll, volendi quae 
velit, sed potius volendi optÌ111a.- LEIBNIZ, De Fato. 
TRENDELENBURG, Beiträge zur Ph ilosoph ie, ii. 190. 
35 All the world is, by the very law of its creation, 
in eternal progress; and the cause of all the evils of 
the world may be traced to that natural, but nlost 
deadly error of human indolence and corruption, that 
our business is to preserve and not to improve.- 
ARNOLD, Life, i. 259. In whatever state of know- 
ledge we may conceive man to be placed, his progress 
towards a yet higher state need never fear a check, 
but must continue till the last existence of society.- 
HERSCHEL, Prel. Dis., 360. It is in the develop- 
ment of thought as in every other development; the 
present suffers frolll the past, and the future struggles 
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hard in escaping from the present.-J\IAx J\IÜLLER, 
Science of Thought, 6 17. 1\lost of the great positive 
evils of the world are in thenlselves renlovable, and 
will, if hU111an affairs continue to Ï1nprove, be in the 
end reduced within narrow limits. Poverty in any 
sense ÍInplying suffering may be cOlnpletely extin- 
guished by the wisdom of society conlbined with the 
good sense and providence of individuals.-All the 
grand sources, in short, of hUlnan suffering are in a 
great degree, nlany of them a]nlost entirely, conquer- 
able by hU111an care and effort.- J. S. :?\hLL, Utilitari- 
anism, 2 I, 22. The ultin1ate standard of worth is 
personal worth, and the only progress that is worth 
striving after, the only acquisition that is truly good 
and enduring, is the growth of the soul.- BIXBY, 
Crisis of Morals, 210. La science, et l'industrie 
qu'elle produit, ont, parn1Ï tous les antres enfants du 
génie de l'homme, ce privilége particulier, que leur vol 
non-seulement ne peut pas s'interrompre, nlais qu'il 
s'accélère sans cesse.-CuvIER, Discours sur la .ijlarche 
des Sciences, 24 Avril, 1816. ...<\ucune idée parnli celles 
qui se réfèrent à l'ordre des faits naturels, ne tient de 
plus près à la famille des idées religieuses que l'idée 
du progrès, et n'est plus pro pre à devenir Ie principe 
d'une sorte de foi religieuse pour ceux qui n'en ont 
pas d'autres. Elle a, C0111111e la foi religieuse, la 
vertu de relever les âmes et les caractères.-CouRNOT, 
.lJfarche des Idfes, ii. 425. Dans Ie spectacle de 
l'humanité errante, souffrante et travaillant toujonrs 
à mieux voir, à mieux penser, à mieux agir, à 
diminuer l'infirnlité de l'être humain, à apaiser 
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l'inquiétude de son cæur, la science découvre une 
direction et un progrès.-A. SOREL, Discoltrs de 
Réceptio1l, 14. Le jeune hOnll11e qui commence son 
éducation quinze ans après son père, à une époque 
oh celui-ci, engagé dans une profession spéciale et 
active, ne peut que suivre les anciens principes, 
acquiert une supériorité théorique dont on doit 
tenir cOll1pte dans la hiérarchie sociale. L
 plus 
souvent Ie père n'est-il pas pénétré de l'esprit de 
routine, tandis que Ie fils représente et défend la 
science progressive? En dÏ111inuant l'écart qui existait 
entre l'influence des jeunes générations et celle de la 
vieillesse ou de l'âge mûr, les peuples modernes 
n'auraient done fait que reproduire dans leur ordre 
social un changelnent de rapports qui s'était déjà 
acco111pli dans la nature inti111e des choses.- 
BOUTMY, Revue Na tiona Ie, xxi. 393. II y a dans 
l'hol11111e individuel des principes de progrès viager; 
il y a, en toute société, des causes constantes qui 
tranSfOrll1ent ee progrès viager en progrès héréditaire. 
Une société que1conque tend à progresser tant que 
les circonstances ne touchent pas aux causes de 
progrès que nous avons reconnues, l'in1itation des 
dévanciers par les successeurs, des étrangers par les 
indigènes.-LAcOMBE, L'Histoire cOli/me Science, 292. 
Veram creatæ mentis beatitudinem consistere in non 
impedito progressu ad bona majora.-LEIB
Izto \VOLF, 
February 21, 1705. In cun1ulum etiam pu1chritudinis 
perfectionisque universalis operul11 divinorull1 pro- 
gressus quidal11 perpetuus liberrimusque totius uni- 
versi est agnoscendus J ita ut ad 111ajorell
 selnper CUltUl11 
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procedat.-LEIBNIZ ed. Erdmann, I5oa. Der Creaturen 
und also auch unsere V ollko111111enheit bestehet in 
einem ungehinderten starken Forttrieb zu neuen und 
neuen V ollkolnmenheiten.-LEIBNIZ, Deutsche Schrift- 
ell, ii. 36. Hegel, welcher annahnl, der Fortschritt 
der N euzeit gegen das l\Iittelalter sei dieser, dass die 
Principien der Tugend und des Christenthums, 
welche im IVlittelalter sich allein im Privatleben und 
der Kirche zur Geltung gebracht hätten, nun auch 
anfingen, das politische Leben Zll durchdringen.- 
FORTLAGE, Allg. .l'Yfonatschrijt, 18 53, 777. 'Vir 
Slawen wissen, dass die Geister einzelner Menschen 
und ganzer Völker sich nur durch die Stufe ihrer 
Entwicklung unterscheiden.-:ßhcKIEWICZ, S/azoische 
Lite ra tur, ii. 436. Le progrès ne disparait jamais, 
nlais il se déplace souvent. 11 va des gouvernants 
aux gouvernés. La tendance des révolutions est de 
Ie ra111ener toujours panni les gouvernants. Lorsqu'il 
est à la tête des sociérés, il ll1arche hardiment, car il 
conduit. Lorsqu'il est dans la masse, il marche à 
pas lents, car il lutte.-NAPoLEON 111., Des Idées 
lVaþoléollÙlllles. La loi du progrès avait jadis 
l'inexorable rigueur du destin; elle prend nlaintenant 
de jour en jour la douce puissance de la Providence. 
C'est l'erreur, c'est l'iniquité, c'est Ie vice, que la 
civilisation tend à enlporter dans sa ll1arche irrésis- 
tible; nlais la vie des individus et des peuples est 
devenue pour elle une chose sacrée. Elle transforme 
plutôt qu'elle ne détruit les choses qui s' opposent à 
son développelnent; eUe procède par absorption 
graduelle l)lutôt que par brusque exécution; elle aÍ1ne 
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à conquérir par l'influence des idées plutôt que par la 
force des armes, un peupJe, une classe, une institu. 
tion qui résiste au progrès.- V ACHEROT, Essais de 
PhilosoPhie Critique, 443. Peu à peu l'homme in- 
tellectuel finit par effacer l'ho111nle physique.- 
QUETELET, De I'Holll1lle, ii. 285. In de111 Fortschritt 
der ethischen Anschauungen liegt daher der Kern des 
geschichtlichen Fortschritts Überhaupt.-ScIjÄFER, 
Arbeitsgebiet der Gesclzichte, 24. Si l'honl111e a plus 
de devoirs à mesure qu'il avance en âge, ce qui est 
n1é]ancolique, n1ais ce qui est vrai, de même aussi 
l'hun1anité est tenue d'avoir une 1110rale plus sévère à 
Inesure qu'elle prend plus de siècles.-F AGUET, Rez'lIe 
des Deux .Afondes, 1894, iii. 87 I. Si donc il y a une loi 
de progrès, elle se confond avec la loi Inorale, et la 
condition. fonda111entale du progrès, c'est la pratique 
de cette loi.-CARRAu, .lb., 1875, v. 585. L'idée du 
progrès, du développelnent, 111e paraît être l'idée 
fondalllentale contenue sous Ie mot de civilisation.- 
GUIZOT, COllrs d' Histoire, 1828, 15. Le progrès n'est 
sous un autre non1, que la liberté en action. -BROGLIE, 
Jourllal des Débats, January 28, 1869. Le progrès 
social est continuo II a ses périodes de fièvre ou 
d'atonie, de surexcitation ou de léthargie; il a ses 
soubresauts et ses haltes, nlais il avance toujours.- 
DE DECKER, La Prol,idence, 174. Ce n'est pas au 
bonheur seul, c'est au perfectionnement que notre 
destin no us appelle; et la liberté politique est Ie plus 
puissant, Ie plus énergique 1110yen de perfectionne- 
ment que Ie ciel nous ait donné.-B. CONSTANT, 
Cours de Politique, ii. 559. To explode error, on 
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whichever side it lies, is certainly to secure progress. 
-
IARTINEAU, Essays, i. 114. Die sãu1n1tlichen 
Freiheitsrechte, wclche der heutigen l\Ienschheit so 
theuer sind, sind itn Grunde nur ...\nwendungen des 
Rechts der Entwickelung. - BLUNTSCHLI, K/eine 
Schriften, i. 5 I. Geistiges Leben ist auf Freiheit be- 
ruhende Entwicklung, Init Fr
iheit vollzogene That und 
geschichtlicher Fortschritt.-jJfÜnchner Gel. A1l;;e(
ell 
18-1-9, ii.83. \Vie das Denken erst nach und nach reift, so 
wird auch der freie \Ville nicht fertig geboren, sondern 
in der Entwickelung erworben.- TREXDELENBURG, 
Logische Un tersuch U llgen , ii. 9-1-. Das Liberu1l1 Arbi- 
triun1 im vollen Sinne (die vollständig aktuelle l\Iacht 
der Selbstbestin1111ung) lässt sich seineln Begriff 
zl1folge schlechterding<; nicht unn1Ïttelbar geben; es 
kann nur erworben werden durch das Subjekt selbst, 
in sich n10ralisch hervorgebracht werden kraft seiner 
eigenen Entwickelung.-RoTHE, Ethik, i. 360. So 
gewaltig sei der Andrang der Erfindungen und 
Entdeckungen, dass ., Entwicklungsperioden, die in 
früheren Zeiten erst in J ahrhunderten durchlaufen 
wurden, die iln Reginn unserer Zeitperiode noch der 
J ahrzehnte bed urften, sich heute in J anren voli
nden, 
häufig schon in voller Ausbildung ins Dasein treten." 
- PHILIPPOVICH, Fortschritt Ulld Ku/turelltzuicklzl11g, 
1892, i. quoting SIE
IEXS, 1886. \Vir erkennen dass 
dem l\Ienschen die schwere körperliche Arbeit, von 
der er in seinem Kau1pfe un1's Ð3.<;ein stets schwer 
niedergedrückt war und grossenteils noch ist, nlehr 
und mehr durch die wachsende Benutzung der 
Naturkrafte zur mechanischen Arbeitsleistung abgé- 
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nOlnmen wird, dass die ihln zufallende Arbeit inllner 
mehr eine intellektuelle wird.-SIEMENS, 1886, Ib. 6. 
36 Once, however, he wrote :-Darin könnte Inan 
den idealen Kern der Geschichte des lnenschlichen 
Geschlechtes überhaupt sehen, dass in den Kälnpfen, 
die sich in den gegenseitigen Interessen der Staaten 
und Völker vollziehen, doch iInn1er höhere Potenzen 
empOrk0111men, die das Allgemeine delngemä;;s Uln- 
gestalten und ihn1 wieder einen anderen Charakter 
verleihen.-RANKE, Weltgeschichte, iii. 1, 6. 
37 Toujours et pm-tout, les hon1n1es furent de plus 
en plus dominés par l' cnsen1ble de leurs prédécesseurs, 
dont ils purent seu]elnent modifier l'elnpire nécessaire. 
-COMTE, Politique Pos'ÍlÙ)e, iii. 62 I. 
38 La liberté est l'ân1e du c0111Inerce.-II faut 
laisser faire les hOl1llnes qui s'appliquent sans peine 
à ce qui convient Ie mieux; c'est ce qui apporte Ie 
plus d'avantage.-CoLBERT, in C01Jlþtes Rendus de 
t Il1s/itu!, xxxix. 93. 
39 II n'y a que les choses humaines exposées dans 
leur vérité, c'est-à-dire avec leur grandeur, leur 
variété, leur inépuisable fécondité, qui aient Ie droit 
de retenir Ie lecteur et qui Ie retiennent en effete Si 
l'écrivain paraît une fois, il ennuie ou fait sourire de 
pitié les lecteurs sérieux.- TRIERS to STE. BEUVE, 
LUlldis, iii. 195. Comlne l'a dit Taine, la disparition 
du style, c'est la perfection du style.-FAGuET, Rez'Ue 
Politique, Iii. 67. 
40 Ne m'app]audissez pas; ce n'est pas moi qui 
vous parle; c'est l'histoire qui parle par n1a bouche. 
-Revue Historique, xli. 278. 
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41 Das Evangeliu111 trat als Geschichte in die 'Velt, 
nicht als Doglna--wurde als Geschichte in der christ- 
lichen Kirche deponirt.- ROTHE, KircheJlgeschichte, 
ii. p. x. Das Christenthuln ist nicht der Herr 
Christus, sondern diesel' nlacht es. Es ist sein 'Verk, 
und zwar ein 'Verk das er stets unter del' Arbeit hat.- 
Er selbst, Christus der Herr, bleibt der er ist in aIle 
Zukunft, dagegen liegt" es ausdrücklich inl Begriffe 
seines'Verks, des Christenthunls, dass es nicht so bleibt 
wie es anhebt.-RoTHE, Allge1JleÙle kirchliche Zeit-. 
schrift, (864, 299. Diess 'Verk, weil es denl 'Vesen 
der Geschichte zufoJge eine Entwickelung ist, muss 
über Stufen hinweggehen, die einander ablösen, und 
von denen jede folgende neue ÏInmer nur unter der 
Zertrünl1uerung der ihr vorangehenden Platz greifen 
kann.-RoTHE, Ib. April 19, 1865. Je grösser ein 
geschichtliches Princip ist, desto langsmner und über 
111ehr Stufen hinweg entfaltet es seinen Gehalt; desto 
lang1cbiger ist es aber ebendeshalb auch in diesen 
seinen unaufhörlichen Abwandelungen.-- ROTHE, 
Stille Stz/11den, 301. Der christliche Glaube geht nicht 
von der Anerkennung abstracter Lehrwahrheiten aus, 
sondern von der Anerkennung einer Reihe von 
Thatsachen, die in der Erscheinung J esu ihren l\littel- 
punkt haben.-NITzSCH, DogJ/lellgeschichte, i. 17. 
Der Gedankengang der evangelischen Erzählung gibt 
darunl auch eine vollständige Darstellung der christ- 
lichen l..ehre in ihren wesentlichen GrundzÜgen; aber 
er gibt sie Ï1n allseitigen lebendigen ZUSanl111enhange 
mit del' Geschichte del' christlichen Offenbarung, und 
nicht in einer theoretisch zusanlnlenhängenden Folgen- 
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reihe von cthischen und dogulatischcn Lehrsätzen.- 
IJEUTINGER, Reicll Gottes, i. p. v. 
42 L'Univers ne doit pas estre considéré seulelnent 
dans ce qu'il est; pour Ie bien connoître, il faut Ie 
voir aussi dans ce qu'il doit estre. C'est cet avenir 
surtout qui a été Ie grand objet de Dieu dans la 
création, et c'est pour cet avenir seul que Ie présent 
existe.-Ð'HoUTE,TILLE, Essai Sllr la ProzÙlqlce, 273. 
La Providence e111ploie les siècles à élever toujours un 
plus grand n0111bre de fanlilles et d'indi,.idus à ces 
biens de la liberté et de l'égalité légitil1les que, dans 
l' enfance des sociétés, la force avait rendus Ie privilège 
de quelques-uns.-GuIzoT, GOln:erJle1l1elltde la Fra1lce, 
1820, 9. La rnarche de la Providence n'est pas 
assujettie à d' étroites lilllites; elle ne s'inquiète pas de 
tirer aujourd'hui la conséquence du principe qu'elle a 
posé hier ; elle la tirera dans des siècles, quand l'heure 
sera venue; et pour raisonner lentenlent seIon nOlls, sa 
logique n'est pas 11loins sûre.-GuIzoT, Histoire de la 
CÍl ' ilisatioll, 20. Der Keirn fortschreitender Entwicklung 
ist, auch auf göttlichenl Geheisse, der 1Ienschheit 
eingepflanzt. Die \Veltgeschichte ist der blosse 
Ausdruck einer vorbestinlmten Entwicklung.-
L\. 
HUMBOLDT, January 2, 1842, Illl Neuel1 ReÙ-h, 1872, 
i. 197. Das historisch grosse ist religiös gross; es ist 
die Gottheit selbst, die sich offenbart.-RAlIl\IER, 
April 1807, Erillllerullgen, i. 85. 
43 J e suis arrivé à l'âge où je suis, à travers bien 
des évène111ents différents, 11lais avec une seule cause, 
celle de la liberté régu1ière.- TOCQUEVILLE, 1Iay 1, 
18 5 2 , (Eu'l)res IJlédites, ii. 185. l\le trollvant dans un 
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pays où la religion et Ie libéralisll1e sont d'accord, 
j'avais respiré.- J'exprin1ais ce sentÏ1nent, il y a plus 
de vingt ans, dans l'ayant-propos de la DéJllocrati
.. 
J e l'éprouve aujourd'hui aussi vivelnent que si j'étais 
encore jeune, et je ne sais s'il y a une seule pensée 
qui ait été plus constamn1ent présente à n10n esprit.- 
August 5, 18 57, (Euvres, vi. 395. II n'y a que la 
liberté (j'entends la n10dérée et la régulière) et la 
religion, qui, par un effort cOlnbiné, puissent soulever 
les honllnes au-dessus du bourbier où l'égalité détno- 
cratique les plonge naturellement.-Decen1ber I, 1852, 
(Euvres, vii. 295. L'un de n1es rêves, Ie principal en 
entrant dans la vie politique, était de travailler à 
concilier l'esprit libéral et l'esprit de religion, la 
société nouvelle et l'église.-Noven1ber 15, 1843, 
(Euvres Inédites, ii. 12 I. La véritable grandeur de 
l'hon1me n'est que dans l'accord du sentiment libéral 
et du sentin1ent religieux.-September 17, 1853, 
(Euvres Inédites, ii. 228. Qui cherche dans la liberté 
autre chose qu'elle-même est fait pour servir.-Ancien 
Réginle, 248. J e regarde, ainsi que je l'ai toujours 
fait, la liberté comme Ie premier des biens; je vois 
toujours en eUe l'une des sources les plus fécondes 
des vertus mâles et des actions grandes. II n'y a pas 
de tranquillité ni de bien-être qui puisse n1e tenir 
lieu d' elle.- J an uary 7, 1856, iJfme. SwetchÍ11e, i. 452. 
La liberté a un faux air d'aristocratie; en donnant 
pleine carrière aux facultés hun1aines, en encou- 
rageant Ie travail et l'éconon1ie, elle fait ressortir les 
supériorités naturelles ou acquises -LABOULAYE, L'É- 
tat et ses Limites, 154. Dire que la liberté n' est point 
H 
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par elle-nlêlue, qu'elle dépend d'une situation, d'une 
opportunité, c'est lui assigner une valeur négative. La 
Iiberté n'est pas dès qu'on Ia subordonne. Elle n'est 
pas un principe purement négatif, un sin1ple élétnent de 
contrôle et de critique. Elle est Ie principe actif, 
créateur organisateur par excellence. Elle est Ie 
moteur et la règle, la source de toute vie, et Ie principe 
de l'ordre. Elle est, en un mot, Ie nom que prend 
.. I 
la conSCIence souveraIne, lorsque, se posant en face 
du n10nde social et politique, elle én1erge du n10i pour 
modeler les sociétés sur les données de la raison.- 
BRISSON, Revue Natiollale, xxiii. 214. Le droit, dans 
l'histoire, est Ie développen1ent progressif de Ia libcrté, 
sous Ia loi de la raison.- LERl\lINIER, PhilosoPhie du 
Droit, i. 2 11. En prouvant par les leçons de l'his- 
to ire que la liberté fait vivre les peuples et que Ie 
despotisme les tue, en n10ntrant que l'expiation suit 
la faute et que Ia fortune finit d'ordinaire par se 
ranger du côté de la vertu, J\fontesquieu n'est ni 
n10ins n10ral ni n10ins religieux que Bossuet.-LABOU- 
LAVE, æuvres de .ltfoJltesquieu, ii. 109. J e ne com- 
prendrais pas qu'une nation ne plaçât pas les libettés 
politiques au premier rang, parce que c'est des libertés 
politiques que doivent découler toutes les autres.- 
THIERS, DÙcours, x. 8, lIIarch 28, 1865. Nous 
somn1es arrivés à une époque oh la Iiberté est 
Ie but sérieux de tous, où Ie reste n'est plus 
qu'une question de moyens.- J. LEBEAU, Obser- 
vations sur Ie POll'l/oir Royal: Liége, 1830, p. 10. 
Le libéralislne, ayant la prétention de se fonder 
uniquen1ent sur les principes de la raison, croit 
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d'ordinaire n'ayoir pas besoin de tradition. Là est son 
erreur. L'erreur de l'école libérale est d'axoir trop 
crn qu'il est facile de créer la liberté par la réflexion, 
et dc n'avoir pas Vll qu'un établissenlent n'est solide 
que quand il a des racines historiques.-RENAX, 
1858, NOllz'elle Rei/lte, lxxix. 596. Le respect des 
individus et des droits existants est autant au-dessus 
du bonheur de tous, qu'un intérêt Illoral surpasse 
un intérêt pUrC111cnt ten1porel. - REXAN, 1858, 
Ib. lxxix. 597. Die Rechte gelten nichts, wo 
es sich handelt tun das Recht, und das Recht der 
Freiheit kann nie verjähren, weil es die QueUe alles 
Rechtes selbst ist.-C. FR.-\
TZ, Ueber die Freiheit, 
110. 'Vir erfahren hienieden nie die ganze \Yahr- 
heit: wir geniessen nie die ganze Freiheit.- REUSS, 
Redell, 56. Le gouvernement constitutionnel, conlnle 
tout gouvernenlent libre, présente et doit presenter 
un état de Iutte penl1anent. La liberté est la per- 
pétuité de la lutte.-- DE SERRE. BROGLIE, lVOln'elles 
Étlldes, 243. The experinlent of free government is 
not O!le which can be tried once for all. Every genera- 
tion ll1ust try it for itself. As each new generation 
starts up to the responsibilities of Inanhood, there is, 
as it were, a new launch of Liberty, and its voya;e 
of experinlent begins afresh.-\\?INTHROP, Addresses, 
163. J..,'histoire perd son véritable caractère du 
mOlllent que la liberté en a disparu; elle devient 
une sorte de physique sociale. C'cst l'élénlent per- 
sonneì de l'histoire qui en fait la réalité.- V ACHEROT, 
Rel 1 ue des Deux lIIolldes, 1869, iv. 2 I 5. Denlander la 
liberté pour soi et la refuser aux autres, c'est la définition 
II 2 
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du despotislne.-LABOULAYE, IJecelnber 4,1874. Les 
causes justes profitent de tout, des bonnes intentions 
COnll11e des nlauyaises, des calculs personnels comlne 
des dévoueluens courageux, de la déll1ence, entin, 
COnl1l1e de la raison.-B. CONSTANT, Les Cellt JOllrs, 
ii. 29. Sie ist die Kunst, das Gute der schon weit 
gediehenen Civilisation zu sichern.-BALTISCH, Poli- 
tische Freiheit, 9. In einenl V olke, welches 
ich zur 
bürgerlichen Gesellschaft, überhaupt zun1 Bewusstseyn 
. der U nendlichkeit des Freien-entwickeIt hat, ist 
nur die constitutionelle l\10narchie möglich.-HEGEL'S 
P/lilosoþhie des Rec/lIs, 
 137, Hegel Ulld Preussell, 
184 I, 3 I. Freiheit ist das höchste Gut. Alles 
andere ist nur das J\Iittel dazu: gut falls es ein 
Mittel dazu ist, Übel falls es dieselbe hen11nt.- 
FICHTE. l1/erke, iv. 403. You are not to inquire 
how your trade nla y be increased, nor how you are to 
beCOllle a great and powerful people, but how your 
liberties can be secured. For liberty ought to be the 
direct end of your governn1ent.-PATRICK HENRY, 
1788. 'VIRT, Life of Henry, 27 2 . 
4-1 Historiæ ipsius præter delectationelll utilitas 
nulla est, quanl ut religionis Christianæ veritas delnon- 
stretur, quod aliter qualu per historiam fieri non 
potest.-LEIBNIZ, Opera, ed. Dutens, vi. 297. The 
study of J\lodern History is, next to Theology itself, 
and only next in so far as Theology rests on a divine 
revelation, the most thoroughly religious training that 
the Inind can receive. It is no paradox to say that 
Modern History, including :rYredieval History in the 
term, is co-extensive in its field of view, in its habits 
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of criticism, in the persons of its n10st famous stu- 
dents, with Ecc1esiastical History.--STUBBS, Lertllres, 
9. J e regarde donc l'étude de l'histoire comn1e l'étude 
de la providence.-- L'histoire est vraiment une seconde 
philosophie.-Si Dieu ne parle pas toujours, il agit 
toujours en Dieu.-D'AGuEssEAU,æUl'res, xv. 34, 31, 
35. Flir diejenigen, welche das 'Vesen der Inenschlichen 
Freiheit erkannt haben, bildet die denkende Betracht- 
ung der 'Veltgeschichte, besonders des christlichen 
'Vehalters, die höchste, und Ulllfassendste Theodicee. 
-V A TKE, Die ll/ellschliche Freilzeit, 184 I, 5 16. La 
théologie, que l'on regarde volontiers COl1llne la plus 
étroite et la plus stérile des sciences, en est, au con- 
traire, la plus étendue et la plus féconde. Elle confine 
à to utes les études et touche à toutes les questions. 
Elle renferme tous les éléments d'une instruction 
libérale.-ScHERER, lJIéla?lges, 522. The belief that 
the course of events and the agency of nlan are sub- 
ject to the laws of a divine order, which it is alike 
impossible for anyone either fully to cOlnprehend or 
effectually to resist-this belief is the ground of all 
our hope for the future destinies of nlankind.- 
THIRLWALL, Re?JlaÙ1S, iii. 282. A true religion n1ust 
consist of ideas and facts both; not of ideas alone 
without facts, for then it would be nlere philosophy; 
nor of facts alone without ideas, of which those facts 
are the symbols, or out of which they are grounded; 
for then it would be mere history.-CoLERIDGE, Table 
Talk, 144. It certainly appears strange that the nlen 
most conversant with the order of the visible uni- 
verse should soonest suspect it elnpty of directing 
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mind; and, on the other hand, that hUlllanistic, moral 
and historical studies-which first open the terrible 
problen1s of suffering and grief, and contain all the 
reputed provocatives of denial and despair-should 
confirn1, and enlarge rather than disturb, the preposses- 
sions of natural piety.-
IARTINEAU, Essa)1s, i. 122. 
Die Religion hat nul' dann eine Bedeutung für den 
l\Ienschen, wenn er in del' Geschichte einerl Punkt 
findet, den1 er sich yöllig unbedingt hingeben kann.- 
STEFFENS, Christlic/le Religiollsp/lilosophie, 440, 1839. 
'Vir erkennen darin nul' eine Thätigkeit des zu seinen1 
ächten und wahren Leben, zu seinem verlornen, 
objectiven Selbstverständnisse sich zuriicksehnenden 
christlichen Geistes unserer Zeit, einen .A.usdruck fÜr 
das Bedürfniss desselben, sich aus den unwahren 
und unächten Verkleidungen, won1Ìt ihn derilloderne, 
subjective Geschnlack del' letzten Entwicklungsphase 
des theologischen Bewusstseyns u111hüllt hat, zu seiner 
historischen allein wahren und ursprünglichen Gestalt 
wiederzugebären, zu de!'jenigen Bedeutung zuriÏckzu- 
kehren, die ihm in den1 Bewusstseyn del' Geschichte 
allein ZUk0111111t und deren Verständniss in den1 
wogenden luxuriösen Leben del' n10dernen Theologie 
längst untergegangen ist.-GEORGU, Zeitschrift fiïr 
Hist. Theologie, ix. 5, 18 39. 
45 Libeíty, in fact, means just so far as it is realised, 
the right 111.1.11 in the right pla< e.-SEELEY, Lectures 
and Essays, 109. 
46 In diesen1 Sinne ist Freiheit und sich entwickelnde 
moralische Vernunft und Gewissen gleichbedeutend. 
In diesen1 Sinne ist del' l\-Iensch frei, sobald sich das 
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Gewissen in ihm entwickelt.-ScHEIDLER, Ersch und 
Gruber, xlix. 20. Aus der unendlichen und ewigen 
Geltung der menschlichen Persönlichkeit vor Gott, 
aus der V orstellung Yon der in Gott freien Persön- 
lichkeit, folgt auch der Anspruch auf das Recht 
derselben in der weltlichen Sphäre, auf bürgerliche 
und politische Freiheit, auf Gewissen und Religions- 
freiheit, auf freie wissenschaftliche Forschung u.s.w., 
und nan1entlich die F orderung dass niemand lediglich 
zun1 
Iittel fùr andere diene.-l\1ARTEr\SEN, Chris/- 
lie/Ie Etltik, i. 50. 
47 Es giebt angeborne l\Ienschenrechte, weil es 
angeborne l\lenschenpflichten giebt.-'VOLFF, Natur- 
recht.; LffiPER, EiJlleitung zu Faust, lvii. 
48 La constitution de l'état reste jusqu'à un certain 
point à notre discrétion. La constitution de la société 
ne dépend pas de nous; elle est donnée par la force 
des choses, et si l'on veut élever Ie langage, elle 
est l'æuvre de la Providence.-RÉMuSAT, RelJUe des 
Deux ilfolldes, 1861, v. 795. 
49 Die Freiheit ist bekanntlich kein Geschenk der 
Götter, sondern ein Gut das jedes V olk sich selbst 
verdankt und das nur bei dem erforderlichen 
Iass 
moralischer Kraft und 'YÜrdigkeit gedeiht.-IHERING, 
Geist des RÒ"lIlÍ5cheJl Rechts, ii. 290. Liberty, in the 
very nature of it, absolutely requires and even sup- 
poses, that people be able to govern thelTISelves in 
those respects in which they are free' otherwise their 
wickedness will be in proportion to their liberty, and 
this greatest of blessings will becon1e a curse.- 
BUTLER, Sermo1ls, 33 I. In each degree and each 
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variety -of public development there are correspond- 
ing institutions, best answering the public needs; and 
what is meat to one is poison to another. Freedom 
is for those who are fit for it.-P ARKMAN, Canada, 
396. Die Freiheit ist die \Vurzel einer neuen Schöp- 
fung in der Schöpfung.-SEDERHOLM, Die ewigen 
ThatsachflZ, 86. 
50 La liberté politique, qui n'est qu'une cOlnplexité 
plus grande, de plus en plus grande, dans Ie gouverne- 
ment d'un peuple, à mesure que Ie peuple Iui-même 
contient 11'1 plus grand n0l11bre de forces diverses 
ayant Qrul et de vivre et de participer à Ia chose 
publique, est un fait de civilisation qui s'impose lente- 
ment à une société organisée, mais qui n'apparaÎt point 
conUlle un principe à une société qui s'organise.- 
F AGUET, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1889, ii. 942. 
51 II y a bien un droit du plus sage, mais non pas 
un droit du plus fort.-La justice est Ie droit du plus 
faible.- JOUBERT, Pe7lsées, i. 355, 358. 
52 Nicht durch ein pflanzenähnliches 'Vachsthum, 
nicht aus den dunklen Gründen der V olksempfindung, 
sondern durch den 111ännlichen 'Villen, durch die 
Ueberzeugung, durch die That, durch den Kampf 
entsteht, behauptet, entwickelt sich das Recht. Sein 
historisches Werden ist ein b
wusstes, im hellen 
l\Iittagslicht der Erkenntniss und der Gesetzgebung.- 
RUJldschau, Nov. 1893, 313. Nicht das Nornlale, 
Zahn1e, sondern das Abnorme, 'Vilde, bildet überall die 
Grundlage und den Anfang einer neuen Ordnung.- 
LASAULX, Philosoþhic der Geschichte, 143. 
53 U 111 del1 Sieg zu vervollständigen, erübrigte das 
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zweite Stadium oder die Aufgabe : die Berechtigung 
der l\lehrheit nach allen Seiten hin zur gleichen 
Berechtigung aIler zu erweitern, d.h. bis zur Gleichstel- 
lung aller Bekenntnisse im Kirchenrecht, aIler Völker 
im Völkerrecht, aller Staatsbürger im Staatsrecht und 
aller socialen Interessen im Gesellschaftsrecht fortzu- 
führen.-A. SCHMIDT, Zzïricher J1Eonatschrift, i. 68. 
54 Notre histoire ne nous enseignait nullement la 
liberté. Le jour où la France voulut être libre, elle 
eut tout à créer, tout à inventer dans cet ordre de 
faits.-Cependant il faut marcher, l'avenir appelle les 
peuples. Quand on n'a point pour cela l'impulsion 
du passé, il faut bien se confier à Ia raison.-DuPONT 
'VHITE, Revue des Deux .AEon des, 1861, vi. 19I. Le 
peuple français a peu de goût pour Ie développen1ent 
graduel des institutions. II ignore son histoire, il 
ne s'y reconnaît pas, elle n'a pas laissé de trace dans 
sa conscience.-ScHERER, Études Critiques, i. 100. 
Durch die Revolution befreiten sich die Franzosen 
von ihrer Geschichte.-RosENKRANz, Aus eÍ1ze1n 
Tagebltch, 199. 
55 The discovery of the comparative method in 
philology, in mythology-let me add in politics and 
history and the whole range of human thought-marks 
a stage in the progress of the hun1an mind at least 
as great and memorable as the revival of Greek and 
Latin learning.-FREEMAN, Historical Essays, iv. 3 01 . 
The diffusion of a critical spirit in history and literature 
is affecting the criticism of the Bible in our own day 
in a manner not unlike the burst of intellectual life in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.- JOWETT, Essays 
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and ReviezR/s, 346. As the revival of literature in the 
sixteenth century produced the Reformation, so the 
growth of the critical spirit, and the change that has 
come over l11ental science, and the nlere increase of 
knowledge of all kinds, threaten now a revolution less 
external but not less profound.-HADDAN, Reþlies, 
34 8 . 
56 In his just contempt and detestation' of the 
crin1es and follies of the Revolutionists, he suffers 
himself to forget that the revolution itself is a process 
of the Divine Providence, and that as the folly of n1en 
is the wisdonl of God, so are their iniquities instru- 
ments of His goodness.-CoLERIDGE, Biograþhia 
Literaria, ii. 240. In other parts of the world, the 
idea of revolutions in governlnent is, by a mournful 
and indissoluble association, connected with the idea 
of wars, and all the calanlities attendant on wars. 
But happy experience teaches us to view such re- 
volutions in a very different light-to consider them 
only as progressive steps in iInproving the knowledge 
of governnlent, and increasing the happiness of 
\ society and mankind.--J. 'YILSON, Novenlber 26, 
1787, "fVorks, iii. 293. La Révolution, c'est-à-dire 
l'æuvre des siècles, ou, si vous voulez, Ie renouvellenlent 
progressif de la société, au encore, sa nouvelle consti- 
tution.-RÉl\IusAT, Corresþondallce, October I I, 1818. 
A ses yeux loin d'avoir rOll1pu Ie cours naturel des 
évènements, ni la Révolution d' Angleterre, ni la nôtre, 
n'ont rien dit, rien fait, qui n'eût été dit, souhaité, fait, 
ou tenté cent fois avant leur explosion. " II faut en 
ceci, , dit-il, "tout accorder à leurs adversaires, les sur- 
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passer même en sévérité, ne regarder à leurs accusations 
que pour y ajouter, s'ils en oublient; et puis les SOlnmer 
de dresser, à leur tour, Ie compte des erreurs, des crilnes, 
et des n1aux de ces ten1ps et de ces pouvoirs qu'ils ont 
pris sous leur garde."-Revue de Paris, xvi. 303, on 
Guizot. Quant aux nouveautés mises en æuvre par 
la Révolution Française on les retrouve une à une, 
en remontant d' âge en âge, chez les philosophes du 
XVIlIe siècle, chez les grands penseurs du XVIe, chez 
certains Pères d'Église et jusque dans la République de 
Platon.-En présence de cette belle continuité de 
l'histoire, qui ne fait pas plus de sauts que la nature, 
devant cette solidarité nécessaire des révolutions avec 
Ie passé qu'elles brisent.-KRANTZ, Revue Politique, 
xxxiii. 264. L'esprit du XIxe siècle est de comprendre et 
de juger les choses du passé. Notre æuvre est d'ex- 
pliquer ce que Ie XVIlle sièc1e avait n1ission de nier. 
-v ACHEROT, De la Db/locratie, pref., 28. 
57 La C0111n1ission recherchera, dans toutes les parties 
des archives pontificales, les pièces relatives à l'abus 
que les papes ont fait de leur n1Ïnistère spirituel contre 
l'autorité des souverains et la tranquillité des peuples. 
-DAUNOU, In structio1lS, Jan. 3, 181 I. LABORDE, 
In ven ta ires, p. cxii. 
58 Aucun des historiens remarquables de cette 
époque n'avait senti encore Ie besoin de chercher les 
faits hors des liyres inlprimés, aux sources primitives, 
la plupart inédites alors, aux n1anuscrits de nos 
bibliothèques, aux doculnents de nos archives.- 
:rvhCHELET, Histoire de France, 1869, i. 2. 
59 Doch besteht eine Grenze, wo die Geschichte 
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au[hört und das Archiv anfångt, und die von der 
Geschichtschreibung nicht überschritten werden sollte. 
Unsere Zeit, 1866, ii. 635. II faut avertir nos jeunes 
historiens à la fois de la nécessité inéluctable du 
docunlent et, d'autre part, du danger qu'il présente.- 
!\I. HANOTAUX. 
60 This process consists in determining with docu- 
nlentary proofs, and by n1inute investigations duly set 
forth, the literal, precise, and positive inferences to 
be drawn at the present day from every authentic 
statenlent, without regard to conlmonly received 
notions, to sweeping generalities, or to possible con- 
sequences.-HARRISSE, .Discovery of AlIzerica, 1892, 
p. vi. Perhaps the time has not yet conle for synthetic 
labours in the sphere of History. It may be that the 
student of the Past must still content himself with criti- 
cal inquiries.-Ib. p. v. Few scholars are critics, few 
critics are philosophers, and few philosophers look with 
equal care on both sides of a question.- 'V. S. LANDOR 
in HOLYOAKE'S Agitator's Lift, ii. IS. Introduire dans 
l'hi:;toire, et sans tenir conlpte des passions politiques 
et religieuses, Ie doute n1éthodique que Descartes, Ie 
prenlier, appliqua à l'étude de la philosophie, n'est-ce 
pas là une excellente méthode? n'est-ce pas nlênle 
la n1eilleure ?-CHANTELAUZE, Corresþo71daJlt, 1883, i. 
12 9. La critique historique ne sera janlais populaire. 
Comnle elle est de toutes les sciences la plus délicate, 
la plus déliée, elle n'a de crédit qu'auprès des esprits 
cultivés.-CHERBULIEZ, Rez'lte des Deux lIJolldes, xcvii. 
5 I 7. Nun liefert aber die Kritik, wenn sie rechter 
Art ist, inuner nur einzelnç Data, gleichsaln die Atome 
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des Thatbestandes, und jede KOHl bination, jede Zu- 
sanllnenfassung und Schlussfolgerung, ohne die es 
doch einll1al nicht abgeht, ist ein subjektiver Akt des 
Forschers. Delnnach blieb \Vaitz, bei der cigenen 
Arbeit wie bei jener der anderen, Ünn1er höchst Inis- 
trauisch gegen jedes Résu111é, jede Definition, jedes 
abschliessende \V ort.-SYBEL, Historische Zeitschrift, 
lvi. 484. ßlit biosser I
ritik wird darin nichts aus- 
gerichtet, denn die ist nur eine V orarbeit, weIche da 
aufhört \YO die echte historische Kunst anfängt.- 
LASAULX, PhilosoPhie der KiÙlste, 2 I 2. 
61 The only case in which such extraneous matters 
can be fairly called in is when facts are stated resting 
on testinlony; then it is not only just, but it is 
necessary for the sake of truth, to inquire into the 
habits of 111ind of him by whon1 they are adduced. 
- EABBAGE, Bridge'lc'ater Treatise, p. xiv. 
62 There is no part of our knowledge which it is 
more useful to obtain at first hand-to go to the 
fountain-head for-than our knowledge of History.- 
J. S
 l\hLL, Illaugural Address, 34. The only sound 
intellects are those which, in the first instance, set their 
standard of proof high.- J. s. :rvhLL, ExaminatioJl of 
Hamiltoll's Philosoþhy, 525. 
63 There are so few 111en mentally capable of seeing 
both sides of a question; so few with consciences 
sensitively alive to the obligation of seeing both sides; 
so few placed under conditions either of circumstance 
or te111per, which adn1it of their seeing both sides.- 
GREG, Political ProblelllS, 1870, 173. II n'y a que les 
Allelllands qui sachent être aussi conlplèteluent objec- 
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tifs. Ils se dédoublent, pour ainsi dire, en deux hommes, 
l'un qui a des principes très arrêtés et des passio
s très 
vives, l'autre qui sait voir et observer conune s'il n'en 
avait point.-LAVELEYE, Re'l'Ut des Deux iJ!olldes, 1868, 
i. 43 I. L'écrivaiu qui penche trop dans Ie sens où 
il incline, et qui ne se défie pas de ses qualités 
presque aut ant que ses défauts, cet écrivain tourne à la 
Inanière.-ScHERER, Mfiallgcs, 484. II faut fa'Íre volte- 
face, et viven1ent, franchelnent, tourner Ie dos au 
u10yen âge, à ce passé 111orbide, qui, 111êl11e quand il 
n'agit pas, influe terriblell1cnt par la contagion de la 
nlort. II ne faut ni coulbattre, ni critiquer, nlais 
oublier. Oublions et 111archons !-!\1ICHELET, La 
Bible de f HIIJllallité, 483. It has excited surprise 
that Thucydides should speak of Antiphon, the traitor 
to the denlocracy, and the eU1ployer of assassins, as " a 
l11an inferior in virtue to none of his contel11poraries." 
But neither here nor elsewhere does Thucydides pass 
l110ral judgl11ents.- JOWETT, Thucydides, ii. 501. 
64 Non theologi provincianl suscepin1us; scimus 
enim quantulll hoc ingenii nostri tenuitatelll superet : 
ideo sufficit nobis TÒ õrL fideliter ex antiquis auctoribus 
retulisse.-!\IoRINUS, De Pællitelltia, ix. Io.-II 
faut avouer que la religion chrétienne a quelque chose 
d'étonnant! C'est parce que vous y êtes né, dira-t- 
on. Tant s'en faut, je nIe roidis contre par cette 
raison-là nlênle, de peur que cette prévention ne nle 
suborne.-PAscAL, PeJlsées, XVI., 7.-1 was fond of 
Fleury for a reason which I express in the ad vertise- 
ment; because it presented a sort of photograph of 
ecclesiastical history without an)' con1n1ent upon it. 
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In the event, that siinple representation of the early 
centuries had a good deal to do with unsettling me.- 
KEW
L\N, Aþologia, r52.-Nur was sich vor den1 
Richterstuhl einer ächten, unbefangenen, nicht durch 
die Brille einer philosophischen oder dogn1atischen 
Schule stehenden 'Vissenschaft als wahr bewährt, kann 
zur Erbauung, Belehrung und 'Yarnung tÜchtig seyn. 
-NEA
DER, Kirchengeschichte, i. p. vii. 'Vie we it bei 
katholischen Publicisten bei der Annahme der Ansicht 
von der Staatsanstalt apologetische Gesichtspunkte 
111assgebend gewesen sind, n1ag dahingestellt bleiben. 
Der Historiker darf sich jedoch nie durch apolo- 
getische Zwecke leiten lassen; sein einziges Ziel solI 
die Ergründungder 'Vahrheit seine -PAsToR,Geschichte 
der Pâbste, ii. 5-t-5. Church history falsely written is 
a school of vainglory, hatred, and uncharitableness; 
truly written, it is a discipline of hun1Ìlity, of charity, 
of n1utuallove.-SIR ,V. HAMILTON, Discussions, 506. 
The more trophies and crowns of honour the Church 
of fûrn1er ages can be shown to have won in the ser- 
vice of her adorable head, the 1110re tokens her history 
can be brought to furnish of his powerful presence in 
her ll1idst, the n10re will we be pleased and rejoice, 
Protestant though we be.-NEvI:N, lJIercersburg Review, 
1851, 168. S'il est une chose à laquelle j'ai donné 
tous roes soins, c'est à ne pas laisser influencer Ines 
jugements par les opinions politiq ues ou religieuses; 
que si j'ai quelquefois péché par quelque excès, c'est 
par la bienveillance pour les æuvres de ceux qui 
pensent autren1ent que Inoi.-:JloxOD, R. Hist., xvi. 
184. N ous n 7 avons nul intérêt à faire pa:-Ier l'histoire 
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en faveur de nos propres OplI1l0ns. C'est son droit 
inlprescriptible que Ie narrateur reproduise tous les 
faits sans aucune réticence et range toutes les évolu- 
tions dans leur ordre" nature!. Notre récit restera 
con1plèten1ent en dehors des préoccupations de la dog- 
ll1atique et des décb.111ations de la polémique. Plus 
les questions auxquelles nous aurons à toucher agitent 
et passionnent de nos jours les esprits, plus i1 est du 
devoir de l'historien de s' effacer devant les faits qu'il 
veut faire cOl1naÎtre.- REUSS, NOlt'lJe/le Rez'lIe de Théo- 
logie, vi. 193, 1860. To love truth for truth's sake is 
the principal part of hUll1an perfection in this world, 
and the seed plot of all other virtues.- LOCKE, Letter to 
Coli ills. II n'est plus possible aujourd'hui à l'historien 
d'être national dans Ie sens étroit du 1110t. Son patrio- 
tisme à lui c'est l'aillour de la vérité. II n'est pas 
l'holl1me d'une race ou d'un pays, il est l'hon1111e de 
tous les pays, il parle au nom de la civilisation générale. 
-LANFREV, Hist. de Nap., iii. 2, 1870. Juger avec 
les parties de soi-n1êrne qui sont Ie n10ins des fornles du 
ten1pérament, et Ie plus des facultés pénétrées et mode- 
Iées par l'expérience, par l'étude, par l'investigation, 
par Ie non-moi.-FAGuET, R. de Paris, i. 15 I. Aucun 
critique n'est aussi impersonnel que lui, aussi libre 
de parti pris et d'opinions préconçues, aussi objectif.- 
II ne mêle ou parait n1êler à ses appréciations ni inclina- 
tions personnelles de goût oud'huilleur, ou théoriesd'au- 
cune sorte.-G. MONaD, of Faguet, Re1)2te Historique, 
xlii. 417. On dirait qu'il a peur, en généralisant ses 
observations, en systénlatisant ses connaissances, de 
rrlêler de lui-même aux choses.- J e lis tout un volunle 
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de ]\1. Faguet, sans penser une fois à 1\1. Faguet: je 
ne vois que les originaux qu'il 1110ntre.- J'envisage 
toujours une réalité objective, jalnais l'idée de 1\1. 
Faguet, jamais la. doctrine de 
L Faguet.-.LANSON, 
Revue Politique, 1894, i. 98. 
65 It should teach us to disentangle principles first 
from parties, and again from one another; first of all 
as showing how imperfectly all parties represent their 
own principles, and then how the principles thenl- 
selves are a nlingled tissue.-ARNoLD, lI.loderll His- 
tory, 184. I find it a good rule, when I at11 con- 
ten1plating a person from whon1 I want to learn, 
always to look out for his strength, being confident 
that the weakness will discover itself.-
IAuRICE, 
Essays, 305. We may seek for agreen1ent son1e- 
where with our neighbours, using that as a point of 
departure for the sake of argument. It is this latter 
course that I wish here to explain and defend. The 
lllethod is sin1ple enough, though not yet very familiar. 
- It aims at conciliation; it proceeds by making the 
best of our opponent's case, instead of taking him at 
his worst.- The most interesting part of every disputed 
question only begins to appear when the rival ideals 
admit each other's right to exist.-A. SIDGWICK,DistÙIC- 
tion and the Criticis111 of Beliefs, 1892, 21 I. That cruel 
reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes them 
always hide their deeper thought.-RusKIN,Sesanle a1ld 
Lilies, i. 16. Je offener wir die einzelnen "\Vahrheiten 
des Sozialismus anerkennen, desto erfolgreicher können 
wir seine fundamentalen U nwahrheiten widerlegen.- 
ROSCHER, Deutsche Víerte{jahrschrift, 18 49, i 177. 
I 
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66 Dann habe ihn die \Vahrnehn1ung, dass l11anchc 
Angaben in den historischen Ron1anen \Valter Scott's, 
111 it den gleichzeitigen Quellen in1 \Yiderspruch 
standen, "111it Erstaunen" erfüllt, und ihn zu den1 
Entschlusse gebracht, auf das Gewissenhafteste an 
der U eberlieferung der Quellen festzuhalten.-SvBEL, 
Gedächtllissrede auf Ranke. Akad. der IVíssenschaftell, 
1887, p. 6. Sich frei zu halten von alleR1 \Vider- 
schein der Gegenwart, sogar, soweit das l11enschen- 
möglich, von den1 der eignen subjectiven 
1einung 
in den Dingen des Staates, der Kirche und der 
Gesellschaft.-A. DOVE, IIII Neuell Reich, 1875, ii. 
967. \Vir sind durchaus nicht für die leblose und 
schemenartige Darstellungsweise der Ranke'schen 
Schule eingen0l1ll11en; es wird uns iInl11er kühl bis 
ans Herz heran, wenn wir derartige Schilderungen 
der Reformation und der Revolution lesen, weIche 
so ganz in1 kühlen Eleillent des Prag111atis111US sich 
bewegen und dabei so ganz U ndinenhaft sind und 
keine Seele haben.-\Vir lassen es uns lieber gefallen, 
dass die l\länner der Geschichte hier und dort gehof- 
Ineistert werden, als dass sie uns n1it Glasaugen 
ansehen, so n1eisterhaft il1llner die Kunst sein l11ag 
die sie ihnen eingesetzt hat.-GoTTscHALL, U71sere 
Zeit, 1866, ii. 63
, 637. A vivre avec des diplolllates, 
il leur a pris des qualités qui sont un défaut chez 
un historien. L'historien n'est pas un téInoin, c'est 
un juge; c'est à lui d'accuser et de condan1ner au 
non1 du passé opprimé et dans l'intérêt de l'avenir. 
-LABOULAYE on RAKKE. Débats, January 12, 
18 5 2 . 
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(j7 Un théologien qui a cornposé une éloquente 
histoire de la Réfonllation, rencontrant à Berlin un 
illustre historien qui, lui aussi, a raconté Luther et Ie 
XVIe siècle, l'ell1brassa avec effusion en Ie traitant 
de confrère. " Ah! pern1ettez," Iui répondit l'autre 
en se dégageant, "il y a une grande différence entre 
nous: vous êtes avant tout chrétien, et je suis avant 
tout historien." -CHERBULIEZ, Rez'lIe des Deux JIolldes, 
18 7 2 , i. 537. 
68 Nackte 'Vahrheit ohne all en SChll1uck; gründliche 
Erforschung des Einzelnen; das U ebrige, Gott befohlen. 
- IVerke, xxxiv. 24. Ce ne sont pas les théories qui 
doivent nous servir de base dans la recherche des 
faits, n1ais ce sont les faits qui doivent nous servir de 
base pour la cOll1position des théories.-VINCENT, 
.Noltz'elle Revue de Théologie, 1859, ii. 252. 
69 Die zwanglose Anordnungs-die leichte und 
leise Andeutungskunst des grossen Historikers voll 
zu würdigen, hinderte ihn in früherer Zeit sein 
Bedürfniss nach scharfer begriffiicher Ordnung und 
Ausführung, später, und in imll1er zunehll1enden 
Grade, sein Sinn für strenge Sachlichkeit, und genaue 
Erforschung der ursächlichen Zusanul1enhange, noch 
mehr aber regte sich seine geradherzige Offenheit 
seine n1innliche Ehrlichkeit, \Venn er hinter den fein 
verstrichenen Farben der Rankeschen Erzählungs- 
bilder die gedeckte Haltung des klugen Diploll1aten 
zu entdecken glaubte.-HAYM, DlIllcker's Leben, 437. 
The ground of criticism is indeed, in my opinion, 
nothing else but distinct attention, which every reader 
should endeavour to be l11astcr of.-HARE, Dec., 1736, 
I 2 
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ITllrburtoll's TTTorks, xiv. 98. 'Venn die Quellenkritik 
so verstanden wird, als sei sie der Nachweis, wie ein 
Autor den andern benutzt hat, so ist das nur ein 
gelegentliches IVlittel - eins unter anderen - ihre 
Aufgabe, den Nachweis der Richtigkeit zu lösen oder 
vorzubereiten.-DROYSEN, Historik, 18. 
ïO L'esprit scientifique n'est autre en soi que l'instinct 
du travail et de la patience, Ie sentin1ent de l'ordre, 
de la réalité et de la n1esure.-P.\PILLON, R. des Deux 
j}Iolldes, 1873, v. 704. Non seulen1ent les sciences, 
l11ais to utes les institutions hun1aines s'organisent de 
n1ên1e, et sous l'elnpire des n1ên1es idées régulatrices. 
-COl:Rr-;OT, Idées FOlldalllUdales, i. 4. There is no 
branch of hUl11an work whose constant laws have not 
close analogy with those which govern every other 
n10de of tnan's exertion. But more than this, exactly 
as we reduce to greater simplicity and surety anyone 
group of these practical laws, we shall find thell1 
passing the mere condition of connection or analogy, 
and becon1Ïng the actual expression of son1e ultin1ate 
nerve or fibre of the Inighty laws which govern the 
1110ral world.-RuSKIN, Seven Lalllþs, 4. The sum 
total of all intellectual excellence is good sense and 
n1ethod. 'Vhen these have passed into the instinc- 
tive readiness of habit, when the wheel revolves so 
rapidly that we cannot see it revolve at aU, then we 
call the cOll1bination genius. But in all n10des alike, 
and in all professions, the two sole cornponent parts, 
even of genius, are good sense and n1ethod.-COLE- 
RIDGE, June, 1814, .lJlàll. of Coleorton, ii. 172. Si 
l'exel'cice d'un art nous en1pêche d'en apprendre un 
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autre, il n'en est pas ainsi dans les SCIences: la con- 
noissance d'une vérité nous aide à en decouvrir une 
autre.- Toutes les sciences sont tellement liées 
ensemble qu'il est bien plus facile de les apprendre 
toutes à la fois que d'en apprendre une seule en la 
détachant des autres.-Il ne doit songer qu'à aug111enter 
les lumières naturelles de sa raison, non pour résoudre 
telle ou telle difficulté de l'école, n1ais pour que dans 
chaque circonstance de la vie son intelligence montre 
d'avance à sa volonté Ie parti qu'elle doit prendre.- 
DESCARTES, æuvres Choisies, 300, 301. Règles þour 
la Direction de l'Esþrit. La connaissance de la 111éthode 
qui a guidé l'ho1l1tne de génie n'est pas n10ins utile au 
progrès de la science et l11êlne à sa propre gloire, que 
scs découvertes.- LAPLACE, Systèllle du Jlollde, ii. 37 I. 
On ne fait rien sans idées préconçues, il faut avoir 
seulement la sagesse de ne croire à leurs déductions 
qu'autant que l'expérience les confinne. Les idées 
preconçues, soumises au contrôle sévère de l'expéri- 
nlcntation, sont la flaI111ne vivante des sciences d'obser- 
vation; les idées fixes en sont Ie danger.-PAsTEUR, 
in Histoire d'1l1l Sa'lJllJlt, 28 4. Douter des vérités 
hun1aines, c'est ouvrir la porte aux découvertes; cn 
faire des articles de foi, c'est la fermer.- DUMAS, 
Discollrs, i. 123. 
71 'Ve should not only beC0111e faIniliar with the laws 
of phenon1ena within our own pursuit, but also with 
the modes of thought of 111cn cngaged in other dis- 
cussions and researches, and even with the laws of 
knowledge itself, that highest philosophy.-Above all 
things, know that we call you not here to run your ll1inds 
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into our moulds. 'Ve can you here on an excursion, 
on an adventure, on a voyage of discovery into space 
as yet uncharted.-ALLBUTT, Introductory Address at 
St. George's, October 1889. Consistency in regard to 
opinions is the slow poison of intellectuallife.-ÐAvy, 
J1IelllOirs, 68. 
72 Ce sont vous autres physiologistes des corps 
vivants, qui avez appris à nous autres phy
iolog1stes 
de la société (qui est aussi un corps vivant) la manière 
de l'observer et de tirer des conséquences de nos 
observations. - J. B. SAY to DE CANDOLLE, June I, 
1827.-ÐE CANDOLLE, lJIéllloircs, 567. 
73 Success is certain to the pure and true: success 
to falsehood and corruption, tyranny and aggression, 
is only the prelude to a greater and an irrelnediable 
fall.-STuBBS, Sez'entecn Lectures, 20. The Carlylean 
faith, that the cause we fight for, so far as it is true, is 
sure of victory, is the necessary basis of all effective 
activity for gOOd.-CAIRD, E'Z'olutioll of Religion, ii. 43. 
It is the property of truth to be fearless, and to 
prove victorious over every adversary. Sound reason- 
ing and truth, when adequately c0l1ll11unicated
 111ust 
always be victorious over error.- GODWIN, Political 
Justice (Conclusion). Vice was obl:ged to retire and 
give place to virtue. This will always be the con- 
sequence when truth has Íair play. Falsehood only 
dreads the attack, and cries out for auxiliaries. Truth 
never fears the encounter; she scorns the aid of the 
secular arl11, and triu1l1phs by her natural strength.- 
FRANKLIN, IVorks, ii. 29:? It is a condition of our race 
that we l11ust ever wade through error in our advance 
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towards truth: and it n1ay even be said that in many 
cases we exhaust aln10st every variety of error before 
we attain the desired goal.-BABBAGE, Bridge'Zflater 
Treatise, 27. Les h0111nleS ne peuvent, en quelque 
genre que ce soit, arriver à quelque chose de raison- 
nable qu'après avoir, en ce Inênle genre, épuisé toutes 
les sottises in1aginables. Que de sottises ne dirions
 
nous pas maintenant, si les anciens ne les avaient pas 
déjà dites avant nous, et ne nous les avaient, pour 
ainsi dire, enlevées !-FO
TENELLE. 'Vithout pre- 
n1
ture generalisations the true generalisation would 
never be arrived at.-H. SPENCER, Essays, ii. 57. 
The n10re Ï1nportant the subject of difference, the 
greater, not the less, will be the indulgence of hinl 
who has learned to trace the sources of human error,- 
of error, that has its origin not in our weakness and 
imperfection merely, but often in the most virtuous 
affections of the heart.-BRowN, Philosoþ/1Y of the 
MUllan 111illd, i. 48, 1824. Parnli les châtÏ111ents du 
crin1c qui ne lui n1anquent jamais, à côté de celui que 
lui inflige la conscience, l'histoire lui en inflige un 
autre encore, éclatant et n1anifeste, l'impuissance.- 
COUSIN, Phil. lIIod. ii. 24. L'avenir de la science est 
garanti; car dans Ie grand livre scientifique tout 
s'ajoute et rien ne se perd. L'erreur ne fonde pas; 
aucune erreur ne dure très 10ngtemps.-REx.-\N, 
Felli/les Détacltées, xiii. Toutes les fois que deux 
h0111111eS sont d'un ayis contraire sur la mên1e chose, à 
coup sûr, l'un ou l'autre se tron1pe; bien plus, aucun 
ne semble posséder la vérité; car si les raisons de 
l'un étoient certaines et évidentes, il pourroir le
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exposer à l'autre de telle n1anière qu'il finiroit par Ie 
convaincre également.-DEscARTES, Règles: (Ellvres 
CllOisies, 302. Le pren1ier principe de la critique est 
qu'une doctrine ne captive ses adhérents que par ce 
qu'elle a de légitime.-RENAN, Essais de Morale, 184. 
\Vas deln \Vahn solche l\1acht giebt ist wirklich nicht 
er selbst, sondern die ihlll zu Grunde liegende und 
darin nUr verzerrte \Vahrheit.-FRANTZ, Schelling's 
Philosoþhie, i. 62. Quand les hommes ont vu une fois Ia 
vérité dans son éclat, ils ne peuvent plus l'oublier. Elle 
reste debout, et tôt ou tard elle trion1phe, parce 
qu'elle est Ia pensée de Dieu et Ie besoin du 1110nde. 
-1\IIGNET, Portraits, ii. 295. C'est toujours Ie sens 
commun il
aperçu qui fait la fortune des hypothèscs 
auxquelles il se 111êle.-CousIN, Frag1l1ellts Pllil. i. 5 I. 
Preface of 1826. 'Ver da sieht wie der Irrthun1 selbst 
ein Träger mannigfaltigen und bleibenden Fortschritts 
wird, der wird auch nicht so leicht aus dem that- 
sächlichen Fortschritt der Gegenwart auf Unun1stöss- 
lichkeit unserer H ypothesen schliessen.- Das 
richtigste Resultat der geschichtlichen Betrachtung 
ist die akaden1Ísche Ruhe, n1it welcher un sere Hypo- 
thesen und Theorieen ohne Feindschaft und ohne 
Glauben als das betrachtet werden was sie sind; als 
Stufen in jener unendlichen Annäherung an die 
'Vahrheit, welche die Bestimmung unserer in- 
tellectuellen Entwickelung zu sein scheint. 
-LANGE, Geschichte des ltfaterialislllltS, 5 02 , 503. 
Hominurn errores divina providentia reguntur, ita ut 
sæpe n1ale jacta bene cadant.-LEIBNIZ, ed. Klopp, i., 
p. Iii. Sainte-Beuve n'était mêll1e pas de Ia race des 
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libéraux, c'est-à-dire de ceux qui croient que, tout 
compte fait, et dans un état de civilisation donné, Ie 
bien trionlphe du mal à arnles égales, et la vérité de 
l'erreur.-Ð'HAUSSONVILLE, Re'lJUe des Deux Mondes, 
18 75, i. 5 6 7. In the progress of the human mind, 
a period of controversy alllongst the cultivators of any 
branch of science must necessarily precede the period 
of unanin1Íty.- TORRENS, Essay on the Production of 
TVeal/h, 182 I, p. xiii. Even the spread of an error is 
part of the wide-world process by which we stunlble 
into nlere approxilnations to truth.-L. STEPHE
, 
Aþolop,y of an Agnostic, 8 I. Errors, to be dangerous, 
11lust have a great deal of truth 111ingled with then1; 
it is only from this alliance that they can ever obtain 
an extensive circulation.-S. Sl\IITH, -"fora I PhilosoPhy, 
7. The admission of the few errors of Newton himself 
is at least of as much in1portance to his followers in 
science as the history of the progress of his real dis- 
coveries.- YOUNG, IVorks, iii. 62 I. Error is aln10st 
always partial truth, and so consists in the exaggera- 
tion or distortion of one verity by the suppression of 
another, which qualifies and modifies the former.- 
l\lIv ART, Genesis of Species, 3. The attainll1en t of 
scientific truth has been effected, to a great extent, 
by the help of scientific errors.-HuXLEY: \V ARD' 
Reign of Victoria, ii. 337. J ede neue tief eingreifende 
\Vahrheit hat nleiner ..A.nsicht nach erst das Stadium 
der Einseitigkeit durchZlll11achen.- I HERING, Geist des 
R. Rechts, ii. 22. The more readily we adn1Ít the 
possibility of our own cherished convictions being 
mixed with error, the nlore vital and helpful whatever 
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is right in then1 will beC0111e.-RusKIN, Ethics of the 
Dust, 225. They hardly grasp the plain truth un- 
less they exan1ine the error which it cancels.-CoRV, 
lIfodern E1lglis/z History, 1880, i. 109. Nur durch 
Irrthu111 kOI11men wir, der eine kÜrzercn und glÜck- 
licheren Schrittes, als der andere, zur 'Vahrheit; 
und die Geschichte darf nirgends diese Verirrungen 
übergehen, wenn sie Lehrerin und \Varnerirf für die 
nachfolgenden Geschlechter werden will.-lJliÙzchen 
Gel. All:;ei:ç-eJl, 18 4 0 , i. 737. 
74 'Vie die 'Veltgeschichte das \Veltgericht ist, so 
kann in noch allgelneineren1 Sinne gesagt werden, dass 
das gerechte Gericht, d.h. die wahre Kritik einer Sache, 
nur ìn ihrer Geschichte liegen kann. Insbesondere 
in cler Hinsicht lehrt die Geschichte denjenigen, der 
ihr folgt, ihre eigene 
Iethode, dass ihr Fortschritt 
nien1als ein reines Vernichten, sondern nur ein Auf- 
heben in1 philosophischen Sinne ist.-STRAUSS, Ilá/- 
lisc/ie JahrbÜcher, 1839, 120. 
75 Dans tous les livres qu'il lit, et il en dévore des 
quantités, Darwin ne note que les passages qui con- 
trarient ses idées systélnatiques.- II collectionne les 
difficultés, les cas épineux, les critiques possibles.- 
VERNIER, Le Tellzþs, 6 Décen1bre, 1887. Je de111an- 
dais à un savant célèbre où il en était de ses recherches. 
" Cela ne marche plus," me dit-il, "je ne trouve plus 
de faits contradictoires." Ainsi Ie savant cherche à se 
contredire lui-mêrne pour faire ayancer sa pensée.- 
JANET, Journal des Savants, 1892, 20. Ein Un1stlnd, 
der uns die Selbständigkeit des Ganges der \Vissen- 
schaft anschaulich l11achen kann, ist auch der: dass 
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der Irrthun1, wenn er nur gründlich behandelt wird, 
fast ebenso fördernd ist als das Finden der 'Yahrheit, 
denn er erzeugt fortgesetzten 'Viderspruch.--BAER, 
Blicke allf d:"e E1lt1f.,ickI1l1lg der TViSstlzschaft, 120. It 
is only by virtue of the opposition which it has sur- 
1110unted that any truth can stand in the hUll1an mind.- 
BISHOP TEMPLE; KINGLAKE, CrÍ111ea, TVÙzter Troubles, 
app. 104. I have for n1any years found it expedient 
to lay down a rule for my own practice, to confine my 
reading 111ainly to those journals the general line of 
opinions in which is adverse to my own.-HARE, 
llleaJls of Unity, i. 19. Kant had a harder struggle 
with hi111self than he could possibly have had with any 
critic or opponent of his philosophy.-CAIRD, Philoso- 
þh)' nf Kant, 1889, i. p. ix. 
'iô 'fhe social body is no more liable to arbitrary 
changes than the indi,-idual body.-...L\. full perception 
of the truth that society is not a mere aggregate, but 
an organic growth, that it forms a whole the laws of 
whose growth can be studied apart from those of the 
individual at 0111 , supplies the 1110st characteristic pos- 
tulate of Inodern speculation.-L. STEPHEN, Science of 
EthÙ
s, 31. 'Vie in dem Leben des Einzelnen :ßlen- 
schen kein Augenblick eines vollkomrnenen Stillstandes 
wahrgenommen wird, sondern stete organische Ent- 
wicklung, so verhält es sich auch in dem Leben 
der Völker, und in jeden1 einzelnen Element, woraus 
dieses Gesan1111tleben besteht. So finden wir in der 
Sprache stete Fortbildung und Ent\\icklung, und auf 
gleiche 'Veise in dem Recht. Und auch dil'se 
.Fonbildung steht unter den1selben Gesetz def 
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Erzeugung aus innerer Kraft und N othwendigkeit, 
unabhängig von Zufall und individueller vVillkiir, 
\Vie die ursprüngliche Entstehung.-SAVIGNY, SysteJll, 
Í. 16, 17. Seine eigene Entdeckung, dass auch die 
geistige Produktion, bis in einenl gewissen Punkte 
wenigstens, unter denl Gesetze der Kausalität steht, 
dass jedeiner nur geben kann was er hat, nUr hat was 
er irgendwoher bekol11nlen, 111USS auch für ihfl seIber 
gelten.--BEKKER, Das Recht des Besitzes bei dell 
Rö'1I1ern, 3, 1880. Die geschichtliche \Vandlung des 
Rechts, in welcher vergangene J ahrhunderte halb ein 
Spiel des Zufalls und halb ein \Verk vernÜnftelndcr 
\Villkür sahen, als gesetzl11ässige Entwickelung zu be- 
greifen, war das unsterbliche Verdienst der von 1\län- 
nern wie Savigny, Eichhorn und Jacob Grinl111 gefÜhr- 
ten historischen Rechtsschule.-GIERKE, RUlldscllllU, 
xviii. 20 5. 
77 The only effective way of studying what is called 
the philosophy of religion, or the philosophical criti- 
Ci!;l11 of religion, is to study the history of religion. 
The true science of war is the history of war, the true 
science 
f religion is, I believe, the history of religion. 
-1\1. MÜLLER, Theosoþhy, 3,4. La théologie ne doit 
plus être que l'histoire des efforts spontanés tentés 
pour résoudre Ie problètne divino L'histoire, en effet, 
est Ia fornle nécessaire de Ia science de tout ce qui 
est sounlis aux Iois de Ia vie changeante et successive. 
La science de l'esprit hunlain, c'est de nlênle, l'histoire 
de l'esprit hunlain.-RENAN, A'l1crroës, Pref. vi. 
78 Political economy is not a science, in any strict 
sense, but a body of S) stenlatic knowledge gathered 
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fronl the study of COllunon processes, which have 
been practised all down the history of the h lllnan 
race in the production and distribution of wealth.- 
UO
AMY PRICE, Social Sciellce C01lgress, 1878. Such 
a study is in hannony with the best intel1ectual 
tendencies of our age, which is, nlore than anything 
else, characterized by the universal supren1acy of the 
historical spirit. To such a degree has this spirit 
permeated all our n10des of thinking, that with respect 
to every branch of knowledge, no less than with 
respect to every institution and every fonn of hU111an 
activity, we almost instinctively ask, not merely what 
is its existing condition, but what were its earliest 
discoverable germs, and what has been the course 
of its development.-IKGRAM, History of Political 
Economy, 2. Wir dagegen stehen keinenAugenblick an, 
die N ationalökonomie für eine reine Erfahrungswis- 
senschaft zu erklären, und die Geschichte ist uns 
daher nicht Hülfsmittel, sondern Gegenstand selber.- 
ROSCHER, Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift, 1849, i. 182. 
Der bei weitem grösste Theil menschlicher Irrthün1er 
beruhet darauf, dass man zeitlich und örtlich"\Y ahres 
oder Heilsames für absolut wahr oder heilsan1 aus- 
giebt. Für jede Stufe der V olksentwickelung passt 
eine besondere Staatsverfassung, die mit all en übrigen 
Verhä1tnissen des Volks als Ursache und 'Yirkung aufs 
Innigste verbunden ist; so passt auch für jede 
Entwickelungsstufe eine besondere Landwirthschafts- 
verfassung.-RosCHER, Archiv f. þ. Oek., viii., 2 Heft 
1845. Seitdem vor allen Roscher, Hildebrand und 
Knies den Werth, die Berechtigung und die N othwen- 
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digkeit derselhen unwiderleglich dargethan, hat sich 
lU1111Cr al1gen1einer der Gedanke Bahn gebrochen 
dass diese \Vissenschaft, die bis dahin nur auf die 
Gegenwart, auf die Erkenntniss der bestehenden 
Verhä1tnisse und die in ihnen sichtbaren Gesetze den 
Blick gerichtet hatte, auch in die Vergangenheit, in die 
Erforschungder bereits hinteruns liegenden wirthschaft- 
lichen Entwicklung der Völker sich vertiefen lnüsse.- 
SCHÖNBERG, Jahrbiicher f MltiollalÒ"kol101Jlie ulld Sta- 
tistik, Neue Folge, 1867, i. I. Schn1011er, moins dog- 
matique et mettant COll1n1e une sorte de coquetterie à 
être incertain, dén10ntre, par les faits, la fausseté ou 
l'arbitraire de tous ces postulats, et laisse I' éconolnie 
politique se dissoudre dans l'histoire.-BRETON, R. de 
Paris, ix. 67. 'Ver die politische Oekonoll1ie Feuer- 
lands unter dieselben Gesetze bringen wollte 111it der 
des heutigen Englands, würde dalnit augenscheinlich 
nichts Zll Tage fördern als den allerbanalsten Gen1ein- 
platz. Die politische Oekonon1ie ist sOlnit wesentlich 
eine historische 'Vissenschaft. Sie behandelt einen 
geschichtlichen, das heisst einen stets wechsel!1den 
Stoff. Sie untersucht zunächst die besondern Gesetze 
jeder einzelnen Entwicklungsstufe der Produktion und 
des Austausches, und wird erst an1 Schluss dieser 
Untersuchung die wenigen, flir Produktion und 
Austausch überhaupt geltenden, ganz allgen1einen 
Gesetze aufstellen können. - ENGELS, DÜhrillgs 

7jJl'lf.liiIZUllg der TVissellschaft, 1878, 12 I. 
79 History preserves the student frOln being led 
astray by a too servile adherence to any systen1.- 
WOLO\YSKI. No systen1 can be anything more than a 
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history, not in the order of in1pression, but in the order 
of arrangell1ent by analogy.-DAvv, JIeIII oirs, 68. 
Avec des Inatériaux si nOlnbreux et si Ïlnportants, il 
fallait bien du courage pour résister à la tentation de 
faire un système. De Saussure eut ce courage, et 
nous en ferons Ie dernier trait et Ie trait principal de 
son éloge.-CuvIER, Éloge de SaltSSllre, 18 I o. 
80 C'était, en 1804, une idée heureuse et nouvelle, 
d'appeler l'histoire au see ours de la science, d'inter- 
roger les deux grandes écoles rivales au profit de 
la vérité.-COUSIN, Fragments Littéraires, 18 43, 95, 
on Dégerando. No branch of philosophical doctrine, 
indeed, can be fairly investigated or apprehended 
apart from its history. All our systems of politics, 
morals, and metaphysics would be different if we knew 
exactly how they grew up, and what transfonnations 
they have undergone; if we knew, in short, the true 
history of human ideas.-CLIFFE LESLIE, Essays in 
Political and .JJIoral PhilosoPhy, 1879, 149. The 
history of philosophy must be rational and philosophic. 
It must be philosophy itself, with all its elen1ents, in 
all their relations, and under all their laws represented 
in striking characters by the hands of time and of his- 
tory, in the n1anifested progress of the hun1an mind.- 
SIR 'VILLIAl\I HAl\JILTON, Edin. Rev. 1. 200, 1829. 
I1 n'est point d'étude plus instructive, plus utik que 
l' étude de l'histoire de la philosophie; car on y 
apprend à se désabuser des philosophes, et l'on y dés- 
apprend la fausse science de leurs systèn1es.-RoYER 
COLLARD, (Eu'i'res de Reid, iv. 426. On ne peut 
guère échapper à la conyiction que toutes les solutions 
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des questions philosophiques n'aient été développées 
ou indiquées avant Ie C01l1nlencell1ent du dix-neuvièn1e 
siècle, et que par conséquent il ne soit très difficile, pour 
ne pas dire Í111possible,de ton1ber,en pareil1e ll1atière, sur 
une idée neuve de quelque importance. Or si cette con- 
viction est fondée, il s'ensuit que la science est faite.- 
J OUFFROY, in DAMIRON,Philosoþhie du LYIXe Siècle, 363. 
Le but dernier de tous n1es efforts, l'âll1e de nutS écrits et 
de tout mon enseignement, c'est l'identité de la philo- 
sophie et de son histoire.-CousIN, Cours de I8z9. 
l\fa route est historique, il est vrai, n1ais n10n but est 
dogmatique; je tends à une théorie, et cette théorie je 
la delnande à l'histoire.-CousIN, Ph. du XVIIIe 
Siècle, 15. L'histoire de la philosophie est contrainte 
d'en1prunter d'abord à la philosophie la lumière qu'elle 
doit lui rendre un jour avec usure.-CousIN, Du Vrai, 
1855, 14. M. Cousin, durant tout son professorat 
de 1816 à 1829, a pensé que l'histoire de la philoso- 
phie était la source de la philosophie n1êll1e. N ous 
ne croyons pas exagérer en lui prêtant cette opinion.- 
B. ST. HILAIRE, Victor Cousin, i. 302. II se hâta de 
convertir Ie fait en 10i, et proclama que la philosophie, 
étant identique à son histoire, ne pouvait avoir une loi 
différente, et était vouée à jan1ais à l'évolution fatale 
des quatre systèmes, se contredisant toujours, mais se 
IÎ1nitant, et se n10dérant, par cela mên1e de l11anière à 
lnaintenir l' equilibre, sinon l'hanl1onie de la pensée 
hUlnaine.-V ACHEROT, Revue des Deux ..ðfondes, 1868, 
iii. 957. Er hat überhaupt das unvergängliche Verdienst, 
zuerst in Frankreich zu der Erkenntniss gelangt zu 
sein, dass die menschliche Vernunft nur durch das 
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Studium des Gesetzes ihrer Entwickelungen begriff- 
en werden kann.-LAusER, Unsere Zeit, 1868, Î. 
459. Le philosophe en quête du vrai en soi, 
n'est plus réduit à ses conceptions individuelles; 
il est riche du trésor amassé par l'humanité.- 
BOUTROUX, Rel'ue Politique, xxxvii. 802. L'histoire, 
je veux dire l'histoire de l'esprit humain, est en 
ce sens la vraie philosophie de notre temps.- 
RE
A
, Étlldes de ./.f,forale, 83. Die Philosophie wurde 
eine höchst bedeutende Hülfswissenschaft der Ge- 
schichte, sie hat ihre Richtung auf das Allgen1eine gefór- 
dert, ihren Blick fúr dasselbe geschårft, und sie, wen- 
igstens durch ihre Vennittlung, Init Gesichtspuncten, 
Ideen, bereichert die sie aus ihrem eigenen Schoosse 
sobald noch nicht erzeugt haben würde. 'Veit die 
fruchtbarste darunter war die aus der N aturwissenschaft 
geschöpfte Idee des organischen Lebens, dieselbe auf 
der die neueste Philosophie selbst beruht. Die seit zwei 
bis drei J ahrzehnten in der Behandl ung der Geschichte 
eingetretene durchgreifende Veränderung, wie die 
völlige U mgestaltung so mancher anderen 'Vissenschaft 
. . . ist der Hauptsache nach ihr 'Verk.-HAUG, Allge- 
111eine Gesclzichte, 1841, i. 22. Eine Geschichte der Philo- 
sophic in eigentlichen Sinne wurde erst möglich als 
man an die Stellt der Philosophen deren Systelne 
setzte, den inneren Zusammenhang zwischen diesen 
feststellte und - wie Dilthey sagt - mitten in 
'Vechsel der Philosophien ein siegreiches Fortschrei- 
ten zur 'Vahrheit nachwies. Die Gesammtheit 
der Philo sophie stellt sich also dar als eine geschicht- 
liche Einheit.-SAUL, RUllds{hau, Feb. 18 94, 307. 
K 
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Warum die Philosophie eine Geschichte habe und 
haben müsse, blieb unerörtert, ja ungeahnt, dass die 
Philo sophie am meisten von all en \Vissenschaften 
historisch sei, denn Ulan hatte in der Geschichte den 
Begriff der Entwicklung nicht entdeckt.-1\IARBACH, 
Griechische Philosoþhie, IS. 'Vas bei oberflächlicher 
Eetrachtung nur ein Gewirre einzelner Personen und 
1leinungen zu sein schien, zeigt sich bei genauerer 
und gründlicherer Untersuchung als eine geschicht- 
liche Entwicklung, in der alles, bald näher, bald 
entfernter, l11it allem anderen zusamn1enhängt.- 
ZELLER, RUlldschau, Feb. 1894, 307. Nur die 
Philosophie, die an die geschichtliche Entwickelung 
anknüpft kann auf bleibenden Erfolg auch für die 
Zukunft rechnen und fortschreiten zu denl, was in der 
bisherigen philosophischen Entwic
elung nur erst 
unvolIkomnlen erreicht oder angestrebt worden ist. 
Kann sich doch die Philo sophie überhaupt und 
insbesondere die :i\Ietaphysik ihrer eigenen geschicht- 
lichen Entwickelung nicht entschlagen, sondern hat 
eine Geschichte der Philosophie als eigene und zwar 
zugleich historische und spekulative Disziplin, in deren 
geschichtlichen Entwickelungsphasen und geschicht- 
lìch aufeinanderfolgenden Systen1en der Philosophen 
die neuere Spekulation seit Schelling and Hegel zu- 
gleich die Philosophie selbst als ein die verschiedenen 
geschichtlichen Systeme umfassendes ganzes in seiner 
dialektischen Gliederung erkannt hat.-GLoATz, 
Sþeku/ative The%gie, i. 
 3. Die heutige Philosophie 
führt uns auf einen Standpunkt von denl aus die 
philosophlsche Idee dis das innere 'Vesen der Ge- 
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schichte selbst erscheint. So trat an die Stelle einer 
abstrakt philosophischen Richtung, welche das Ge- 
schichtliche verneinte, eine abstrakt geschichtliche 
Richtung welche das Philosophische verläugnete. 
Beide Richtungen sind als überschrittene und besiegte 
zu betrachten.-BER
ER, Strafrecht, 75. DieGeschichte 
der Philosophie hat uns fast schon die \Vissenschaft 
der Philosophie selbst ersetzt.-HERl\IANN, Phil 
lJlona tshefte, ii. 198, 1889. 
81 Le siècle actuel sera principalement caractérisé 
par l'irrévocable prépondérance de l'histoire, en philo- 
sophie, en politique, et même en poésie.-:Co:\ITE, 
Politique Positive, iii. I. 
82 The historical or comparative method has revolu- 
tionized not only the sciences of law, nlythology, and 
language, of anthropology and sociology, but it has 
forced its way even into the dO
11ain of philosophy 
and natural science. For what is the theory of evolu- 
tion itself, with all its far-reaching consequences, 
but the achievement of the historical nlethod?- 
PROTHERO, Inaugural National Review, Dec. 1894, 
461. To facilitate the advancement of all the 
branches of useful science, two things seenl to be 
principally req uisite. The first is, an historical 
account of their rise, progress, and present state. 
\Vithout the fonner of these helps, a person every 
way qualified for extending the bounds of science 
labours under great disadvantages; wanting the lights 
which have been struck out by others, and perpetually 
running the risk of losing his labour, and finding him- 
self anticipated.-PRIESTLEY, History of Vision, 1772, 
K 2 
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Í. Prer. i. Cuvier se proposait de montrer l'enchaîne- 
ment scientifique des découvertes, leurs relations avec 
les grands évènen1ents historiques, et leur influence 
sur les progrès et Ie développen1ent de la civilisa- 
tion.-DARESTE, Biograþhie Géllérale, xii. 68 5. 
Dans ses éloquentes leçons, l'histoire des sciences est 
devenue l'histoire même de l'esprit hunlain; car, 
renlontant aux causes de leurs progrès et' de leurs 
erreurs, c'est toujours dans les bonnes ou mauvaises 
routes suivies par l'esprit humain, qu'il trouve ces 
causes.-FLoURENS, Éloge de Cuvier, xxxi. Wie 
keine fortlaufende Entwickelungsreihe yon nur Einelll 
Punkte aus vollkomnlen aufzufassen ist, so wird auch 
keine lebendige 'Vissenschaft nur aus der Gegenwart 
begriffen werden können.-Deswegen ist aber eine 
solche Darstellung doch noch nicht der gesammten 
Wissenschaft adäquat, und sie birgt, wenn sie damit 
verwechselt wird, starke Gefahren der Einseitigkeit, des 
Dogmatismus und damit der Stagnation in sich. 
Diesen Gefahren kann wirksan1 nur begegnet werden 
durch die verständige Betrachtung der Geschichte der 
Wissenschaften, welche diese selbst in stetem Flusse 
zeigt und die Tendenz ihres Fortschreitens in offen- 
barer und sicherer Weise klarlegt.- ROSENBERGER, 
Geschichte der Physik, iii., p. vi. Die Continuität in 
der Ausbildung aller Auffassungen tritt unl sodeutÌicher 
hervor, je vollständiger nlan sich danlit, wie sie zu 
verschiedenen Zeiten waren, vertraut macht.-Kopp, 
Enlzllickelung der ChoJlie, 8 I 4. 
83 Die Geschichte und die Politik sind Rin und 
derselbe Janus mit denl Doppelgesicht, das in der 
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Geschichte in die Vergangenheit, in der Politik in die 
Zukunft hinschaut.-GÜGLER'S Leben, ii. 59. 
84 The papers inclosed, which give an account of 
the killing of two men in the county of Londonderry; 
if they prove to be Tories, 'tis very well they are gone. 
-I think it will not only be necessary to grant those a 
pardon who killed thenl, but also that they have some 
reward for their own and others' encouragement.- 
ESSEX, Letters, 10, Ja1l. 10, 1675. The author or 
this happened to be present. There was a meeting 
of some honest people in the city, upon the occasion 
of the discovery of sonle attenlpt to stifle the evidence 
of the witnesses.- BedIoe said he had letters from 
Ireland, that there were sonle Tories to be brought 
over hither, who were privately to nlurder Dr. Oates 
and the said Bedloe. The doctor, whose zeal was 
very hot, could never after this hear any luan talk 
against the plot, or against the witnesses, but he 
thought he was one of these Tories, and called alnlost 
every nlan a. 1'ory that opposed hinl in discourse; till 
at last the word Tory became popular.-DEFoE, 
Edinburgh .Re'l)Ùl0, 1. 403. 
85 La España será el prinler pueblo en dOhde se 
encenderá esta guerra patriotica que solo puede 
libertar á Europa.-Henlos oido esto en Inglaterra á 
varios de los que estaban alli presentes. l\Iuchas 
veces ha oido 10 111isl1l0 al duque de \Vellington el 
general Don 
Iiguel de Alava, y dicho duque refirió 
el suceso en una cOl1lida diplon1atica que dió en Paris 
el duque de Richelieu en 1816.- TORE!\o, His/oria 
del Leva1l/aJllieJl/o de Espaiia, 1838, i. 508. 
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86 N unquan1 propter auctoritateln illorun1, quan1vis 
n1agni sint non1inis (supponimus scilicet senlper nos 
cum eo agere qui scientiam historicam vult consequi), 
sententias quas secuti sunt ipse tanlquam certas 
admittet, sed solunln10do ob vitn testinloniorum et 
argumentorum quibus eas confinnarunt.-DE SMEDT, 
Introduc/io ad historia1ll critice /ractandalll, 1866, i. S. 
87 Hundert schwere Verbrechen wiegen' nicht so 
schwer in der Schale der U nsittlichkeit, als ein 
unsittliches Princi p. - Hallische JallrbÜcher, 18 39, 308. 
II faut flétrir les crin1es; nlais il faut aussi, et 
surtout, flétrir les doctrines et les systèmes qui ten dent 
à Ies justifier.-l\1oRTI1\lER TER
AUX, Histoire de la 
Terre1tr. 
88 \Ve see how good and evil mingle in the best of 
men and in the best of causes; we learn to see with 
,patience the n1en whon1 we like best often in the 
wrong, and the repulsive rnen often in the right; we 
learn to bear with patience the knowledge that the 
cause which we love best has suffered, from the 
awkwardness of its defenders, so great disparagenlent, 
as in strict equity to justify the l1len who were assault- 
ing it.--STuBBs, Sel}e1zteelZ Lectures, 97. 
89 Caeteris paribus, on trouvera tousjours que ceux 
qui ont plus de puissance sont sujets à pécher 
-davantage; et il n'ya point de théorème de géométrie 
qui soit plus asseuré que cette proposition.-LEIB!\IZ, 
1688, ed. R0l1ll11el, ii. 197. II Y a toujours eu de la 
111"alignité dans Ia grandeur, et de l'opposition à l'esprit 
de l'Évangile; Inais nlaintenant il y en a plus que 
jan1ais, et il sen1ble que C0l1l111e Ie nlonde va à sa fin, 
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celui qui est dans l'élévation fait tous ses efforts pour 
dominer avec plus de tyrannie, et pour étouffer les 
111aximes du Christianisme et Ie règne de J ésus-Christ, 
voiant qu'il s'approche. - GODEAU, Let/res, 423, 
l\Iarch 27, r667. There is, in fact, an unconquerable 
'tendency in an power, save that of knowledge, acting 
by and through knowledge, to injure the mind of hin1 
by whon1 that power is exercised.- \V ORDSWORTH, 
June 22, 1817. Letters of Lake Poets, 3 6 9. 
90 I cieli han n1esso sulla terra due giudici delle 
U111ane azioni, la coscienza e la storia.-CoLLETTA. 
'Yenn gerade die edelsten 11änner urn des N achruhmes 
,
'inen gearbeitet haben, so solI die Geschichte ihre 
Belohnung sein, sie auch die Strafe rur die Schlechten. 
-L.-\SAULX, Philosoþhi'e del' Kiinste, 21 I. Pour juger 
ce qui est bon et juste dans la vie actuelle ou passée, 
il faut posséder un criterium, qui ne soit pas tiré du 
passé ou du présent, mais de la nature hun1aine.- 
AHREXS, COllI'S de Droit Naturel, i. 67. 
91 L'hon11ne de notre ten1ps t La conscience 
n10derne! \70ilà encore de ces tennes qui nous 
ran1ènent la prétendue philosophie de l'histoire et la 
doctrine du progrès, quand il s'agit de la justice, c'est- 
à-dire de la conscience pure et de l'homme rationnel, 
que d'autres siècles encore que Ie nôtre ont connu.- 
I
ENOUVIER, Crit. Phil. 1873, ii. 55. 
92 11 faut pardonner aux grands hon1n1es Ie marche- 
pied de leur grandeur.-CousIN, in J. SIMON, Nos 
Hommes d' État, 1887, 55. L'esprit du XVllle siècle 
n'a pas besoin d'apologie: l'apologie d'un siècle est 
dans son existence.-CousIN, FragllielltS', iii. 1826. 
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Suspendus aux lèvres éloquentes de M. Cousin, nous 
l'entendimes s'écrier que la meilleure cause I'emportait 
toujours, que c'était la loi de l'histoire, Ie rhythme 
immuable du progrès.-GAsPARIN, La Liber/é Morale, 
ii. 63. Cousin verurtheilen heisst darum nichts 
Anderes als jenen Geist historischer Betrachtung 
verdammen, durch welchen das 19 J ahrhundert die 
revolutionäre Kritik des 18 J ahrhunderts ' ergänzt, 
durch welchen insbesondere Deutschland die geistigen 
,V ohlthaten vergolten hat, welche es im Zeitalter der 
Aufklärung von seinen westlichen N achbarn empfan- 
gen.-IODL, Gesch. der E/hik, ii. 295. Der Gang der 
'VeJtgeschichte steht ausserhalb der Tugend, des 
Lasters, und der Gerechtigkeit.- HEGEL, IVerke, viii. 
425. Die Vernlischung des Zufälligen inl lndivi- 
dUUl11 mit dem an ihm Historischen {ührt zu 
unzähligen falschen .Ansichten und U rtheilen. Hierzu 
gehört nan1entlÏch alles Absprechen über die moralische 
Tüchtigkeit der lndividuen, und die Verwunderung, 
welche bis zur Verzweiflung an gättlicher Gerechtigkeit 
sich steigert, dass historisch grosse Individuen 
n10ralisch nichtswürdig erscheinen können. Die 
nloralische Tüchtigkeit besteht in der U nterordn ung 
alles dessen was zufällig am Einzelnen unter das an 
ihnl dem Allgen1einen Angehörige. - l\IARBACH, 
Geschich/e der Griechischell Phlïosophie, 7. Das Sittliche 
der N euseeländer, der l\fexikaner ist vielmehr ebenso 
sittlich, wie das der Griechen, der Römer; und das 
Sittliche der Christen des 
Iittela1ters ist ebenso 
sittlich, wie das der Gegenwart. - KIRCHMANN, 
Grundbegriffe des Rechts, 194. Die Geschichtswissen- 
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schaft als solche kennt nur ein zeitliches und mìthin 
auch nur ein relatives 
Iaass der Dinge. AIle 'Verth- 
beurtheilung der Geschichte kann daher nur relativ 
und aus zeitlichen l\Iomenten fliessen, und wer sich 
nicht selbst täuschen und den Dingen nicht Gewalt 
anthun will, muss ein fur allemal in dieser 'VÍssen- 
schaft auf absolute \Verthe verzichten.- LORENZ, 
Schlosser, 80. Only according to his faith is each man 
judged. Committed as this deed has been by a pure- 
minded, pious youth, it is a beautiful sign of the tinle. 
-DE 'VETTE to Sand's )Iother, CHEYNE, Founders 01 
Crz'ticisl1l, 44. 1'he men of each age must be judged 
by the ideal of their own age and country, and not 
by the ideal of ours.- LECKY, Value of History, 50. 
93 La durée ici-bas, c'est Ie droit, c'est la sanction de 
Dieu.-GuIRAuD, Philosoþhie Catholique de l' Histoire. 
94 Ceux qui ne sent pas con tens de l'ordre des 
choses ne sçauroient se vanter d'aimer Dieu comme 
il faut.-II faut toujours estre content de l'oràre du 
passé, parce qu'il est confonne à Ia volonté de Dieu 
absolue, qu'on connoit par l' évènenlent. II faut 
tâcher de rendre l'avenir, autant qu'il dépend de nous, 
conforme à la volonté de Dieu présomptive.-LEIB
IZ, 
1Verke, ed. Gerhardt, ii. 136. Ich habe dan1als be- 
kannt und bekenne jetzt, dass die politische 'Vahrheit 
aus denselben Quellen zu schöpfen ist, wie aIle anderen, 
aus dem göttlichen 'Villen und dessen Kundgebung 
in der Geschichte des ßlenschengeschIechts.-RADo- 
WITZ, 
Veue Gesþräche, 65. 
95 A man is great as he contends best with the 
circun1stances of his age.-FRouDE) .Short Studies i. 
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388. La persuasion que l'homme est avant tout une 
personne morale et libre, et qu'ayant conçu seul, dans 
sa conscience et devant Dieu, la règle de sa conduite, 
il doit s'employer tout entier à l'appliquer en lui, hors 
de lui, absolun1ent, obstinén1ent, inflexiblement, parune 
résistance perpétuelle opposée aux autres; et par une 
contrainte perpétuelle exercée sur soi, voilà la gran de 
idée anglaise.- T AINE; SOREL, Discours de Réceþtion, 
24. In jeder Zeit des Christenthums hat es einzelne 
::\Iänner gegeben, die über ihrer Zeit standen und von 
ihren Gegensätzen nicht berührt wurden.-BAcHMANN, 
Huzgstenberg, i. 160. Eorull1 eninl qui de iisdem 
rebus mecum aliquid ediderunt, aut solus insanio ego, 
aut solus non insanio; tertium eninl non est, nisi 
(quod dicet forte aliquis) insanian1us omnes.-HoBBES). 
quoted by DE l\fORGAN, June 3, 18 5 8 , Lift of Sir 
IV. R. Han/iltol1" iii. 552. 
96 I have now to exhibit a rare combination of good 
qua1ities, and a steady perseverance in good conduct, 
which raised an individual to be an object of adnlÌra- 
tion and love to all his conten1PQraries, and have 
made him to be regarded by succeeding generations as 
a model of public and private virtue.- The evidence 
shows that upon this occasion he was not only under 
the influence of the n105t vulgar credulity, but that 
he violated the plainest rules of justice, and that 
he really was the 111urderer of two innocent WOHlen. 
-Hale's motives were 11105t laudable.-CAMPBELL's 
Lives of the Chief Justices, Î. 5 I 2, 56 I, 566. It was 
not to be expected of the colonists of New England 
that they should be the first to see through a delusion 
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which befooled the \vhole civilized world, and the 
gravest and most knowing persons in it.- The people 
of New England believed what the wisest men of the 
world believed at the end of the seventeenth century. 
-PALFREY, 1\'éwE71g1and,iv. 127,129 (also speaking 
of witchcraft). 11 est donc bien étrange que sa 
sévérité tardive s'exerce aujourd'hui sur un homme 
auquel elle n'a d'autre reproche à faire que d'avoir 
trop bien servi l' état par des mesures politiques, 
injustes peut-être, víolentes, n1ais qui, en aucune 
manière, n'avaient l'intérêt personnel du coupable 
pour objet.-
L Hastings peut sans doute paraître 
répréhensible aux yeux des étrangers, des particuliers 
111êrne, mais il est assez extraordinaire qu'une nation 
usurpatrice d'une partie de l'lndostan veuil1e n1êler 
les règles de la morale à celles d'une administration 
forcée, injuste et violente par essence, et à laquelle il 
faudrait renoncer à jalllais pour être conséquent.- 

IALLET DU P A
, Memories, ed. Sayous, i. 102. 
97 On parle volontiers de la stabilité de la constitu- 
tion anglaise. La vérité est que cette constitution est 
toujours en n10uven1ent et en oscillation et qu'elle se 
prête rrÏerveilleusen1ent au jeu de ses différentes parties. 
Sa solidité vient de sa souplesse ; elle plie et ne rOlupt 
pas.-BOUT)IY, l\'ouvel/e Re'l'ue, 18 7 8 , 49. 
98 This is not an age for a man to follow the strict 
n10rality of better tin1es, yet sure n1ankind is not yet 
so debased but that there will ever be found SOlne few 
n1en who will scorn to join concert with the public 
voice when it is not well grounded.-Savile Cor- 
rc.pondellæ, 173. 
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99 Cette proposition: L'homme est incon1parable- 
n1entplus porté au n1al qu'au bien, et il se fait dans 
le monde inco1l1parablen1ent plus de mauvaises actions 
que de bonnes.-est aussi certaine qu'aucun principe de 
métaphysique. II est done incon1parablement plus 
probable qu'une action faite par un homme, est 
mauvaise, qu'il n'est probable qu'eHe soit bonne. 
II est incomparablement plus probable 'que ces 
secrets ressorts qui 1'ont produite sont cor- 
rompus, qu'il n'est probable qu'ils soient honnêtes. 
J e vous avertis que je parle d'une action qui n'est 
point n1auvaise extérieuren1ent.-BAYLE, (Euvres, 
ii. 248. 
100 A Christian is bound by his very creed to sus- 
pect evil, and cannot release himself.-His religion 
has brought evil to light in a way in which it never 
was before; it has shown its depth, subtlety, ubiquity; 
and a revelation, full of n1ercy on the one hand, is 
terrible in its exposure of the world's real state on the 
other. The Gospel fastens the sense of evil upon the 
n1ind ; a Christian is enlightened, haràened, sharpened, 
as to evil; he sees it where others do not.-l\IozLEv, 
.l!."ssays, i. 308. All satirists, of course, work in the 
direction of Christian doctrine, by the support they 
give to the doctrine of original sin, n1aking a sort of 
111eanness and badness a law of society.-1\IozLEv, 
Letters, 333. Les critiques, 111ên1e n1alveillants, sont 
plus près de la vérité dernière que les admirateurs.- 
NISARD, Lit. fr., Conclusion. Les hon1111es supérieurs 
doivent nécessairen1ent passer pour 111échants. Où 
les autres ne voient ni un défaut, ni un ridicule, 
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ni un vice, leur in1placable æil l'aperçoit.-BARBEY 
D'AuREVILLY, Figaro, 1\farch 31, 1888. 
101 Prenons garde de ne pas trop expliquer, pour 
ne pas fournir des arguments à ceux qui veulent tout 
excuser.-BROGLIE, Réceþtion de Sorel, 46. 
102 The eternal truths and rights of things exist, 
fortunately, independent of our thoughts or wishes, 
fixed as mathematics, inherent in the nature of n1an 
and the world. They are no more to be trifled 
with than gravitation.-FRouDE, Inaugural Lecture at 
St. Andreuls, 1869, 41. 'Vhat have n1en to do with 
interests? There is a right way and a wrong way. 
That is all we need think about.-CARLYLE to 
FROUDE, Longman's irIaga:;ine, Dec. 1892, 151. As 
to History, it is full of indirect but very effective 
moral teaching. It is not only, as Bolingbroke called 
it, "Philosophy teaching by examples," but it is 
morality teaching by exan1ples.-It is essentially the 
study which best helps the student to conceive large 
thoughts.-It is impossible to overvalue the moral 
teaching of History.-FITCH, Lectures on Teaching, 
432. Judging fron1 the past history of our race, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
\Var is a folly and 
a crÍn1e.- 'Vhere it is so, it is the saddest and the 
wildest of all follies, and the most heinous of all 
crimes.-GREG, Essays on Political and Social Science, 
1853, i. 562. La volonté de tout un peupIe ne peut 
rendre juste ce qui est injuste: les représentants 
d'une nation n' ont pas Ie droit de faire ce que la 
nation n'a pas Ie droit de faire eIle-n1ême.-B. 
CONSTANT, PrÙtciþes de Pol:'lique, i. 15. 
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103 Think not that morality is ambulatory; that 
vices in one age are not vices in another, or that 
virtues, which are under the everlasting seal of right 
reason, n1ay be stamped by opinion.-SIR THOMAS 
BROWNE, Works, iv. 64. 
104 Osons croire qu'il seroit plus à propos de mettre 
de côté ces traditions, ces usages, et ces coutun1es 
souvent si imparfaites, si contradictoires, si: incohé- 
rentes, ou de ne les consulter que pour saisir les in- 
convéniens et les éviter; et qu'il faudroit chercher 
non-seulement les élén1ents d'une nouvelle législation, 
n1ais même ses derniers détails dans une étude ap- 
profondie de la morale.-LETROSNE, Réßexions sur la 
Législation CrÍ1Jlinelle, 137. M. Renan appartient à 
cette famille d'esprits qui ne croient pas en réalité la 
raison, la conscience, Ie droit applicables à Ia direction 
des sociétés humaines, et qui delnandent à l'histoire, 
à la tradition, non à la nlorale, Ies règles de la poli- 
tique. Ces esprits sont atteints de Ia n1aladie d u 
siècle, Ie scepticisl11e n10ral.-PILLoN, Critique Philo- 
soþhique, i. 49. 
105 The subject of modern history is of all others, 
to my n1ind, the most interesting, inasn1uch as it 
includes all questions of the deepest interest relating 
not to hUlnan things only, but to divine.-ARNoLD, 
Modern History, 3 I I. 
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